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The context for this project is Zion Baptist, Dayton, Ohio’s oldest Black Baptist Church. 
Women in this context, as in most Baptist churches, tend to lead behind charismatic 
leaders without presenting their natural ability to lead and to lead collaboratively. The 
purpose of this project is to engage, educate, and empower African American Baptist 
women to acknowledge their natural caregiver and nurturer skills as transformational 
collaborative leadership skills. The methodology will include study sessions on biblical 
and secular examples of women in leadership, a case study analysis of African American 


women in ministry service, pre and post testing, and interviews. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The context for this project is Zion Baptist Church which is an American Baptist 
denomination located in Dayton, Ohio. The author asserts that African American Baptist 
women continue in the socialization where they are direct objects following behind 
charismatic male leaders. The project focus is to determine if educating, engaging and 
empowering these women would develop them into transformational collaborative 
leaders. The purpose of this study is to empower and inform transformational 
collaborative leadership skills in African American Baptist women. 

The objective of the research it to determine if women engaged in the study will 
demonstrate an attitudinal change concerning leadership. The study will involve women 
of Zion and other women from the community. They will serve as a model to educate, 
engage, and empower other women in the Baptist tradition of the historical, biblical, and 
theological examples of women in leadership. 

This model will serve as a model for those wanting to collaborate with other 
women to addresses the needs of their community. Chapter one will introduce the 
ministry’s focus, discussing the issues surrounding women in leadership and why this 
area of ministry was chosen. Chapter two will discuss the state of the art of what other 
authors are saying about women in leadership as transformational collaborative agents of 


change. 


Chapter three will discuss the theoretical foundation of the model, as well as, the 
theological, biblical and historical foundation of women as transformational collaborative 
leaders. Chapter four will show the research methodology used to gather the information. 
Chapter five will discuss the field experience and grant the reader a picture of what 
happened during the actual implementation of the project. Finally, chapter six is the 
author’s reflections, summaries, conclusions, and also recommendation for further study 
and lessons learned. 

Women have been empowering other women as individuals and organizations for 
decades. They have challenged traditional societal constructs by engaging and educating 
other women on the issue of equality. Organizations such as, the National Council of 
Negro Women, and the National Organization for Women have been advocates for 
repositioning and jettisoning women into transformational leadership. 

Shirley Chisholm, co-founder of the National Organization for Women, the first 
African American woman elected to Congress, and to candidate for President, believed in 
the power and cooperation of women. She understood the reality of women and the 
difficulty of navigating through androcentric societal constructs. She stated: 

Women are a majority of the population, but they are treated like a 

minority group. The prejudice against them is so widespread that, 

paradoxically most persons do not yet realize it exists. Indeed most 

women do not realize it... They are as quick as any male to condemn a 

woman who ventures outside the limits of the role men have assigned to 


females ... Of my two “handicaps,” being female put many more 
obstacles in my path than being black.! 


' Shirley Chisholm, UNBOUGHT and UNBOSSED (Boston, MA Houghton Mifflin, 1970), 20. 


Chisholm believed, women as the majority could revamp and restructure 
established constructs. She not only challenged patriarchal thought with her presence but 
also with her actions. She stated, “Before long I decided, my staff would be composed of 
young women, for the most part, from the receptionist to my top assistant.” 

By challenging and revamping traditional gender constructs, Chisholm was 
herself engaged, educated, and empowered to return to the cave described in Plato’s 
Republic and lead others out. The projected imaginary was no longer androcentric, but 
gynocentric, informed by a theological lens which grants equality to humanity as a 
whole. A lens which projects women as transformational collaborative leaders, void of 
societal norms, and grants women permission to lead. This leadership void of gender, 
race and class issues grants humanity the necessary tools to make all things equal. This is 
the same challenge and revamping the author hopes to foster in women as a whole and 
African American Baptist Women in particular. The author hopes to move women from 
a Haustafel Code way of thinking to a transformational collaborative leadership way of 
thinking; utilizing their natural God given ability to lead, engage, educate, and empower 
others to lead. Transformation begins with one person, but one person who believes in the 


change and keeps at it. And who secures the co-operation of others, who can in most 


cases bring things to pass. 


? Ibid., 96. 


3 Tbid., 19. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Women and the ministry of leadership 


Learning to lead as a transformational collaborative leader, from a womanist 
theologian perspective, takes courage and a rebel with a cause stance. Family, church, 
and community fueled this stance and its natural development. Matriarchal headship, 
patriarchal driven leadership, and community involvement contributed the courage, 
passion, and fortitude necessary to develop and implement this perspective against 
societal norms. 

Women in Baptist ministries have a long history of effecting change in their 
home, church, and community. In their homes and churches they followed the Haustafel 
Code of male headship, which informed their ideal of leadership. This code found in the 
New Testament, is known as the household code. It addresses relationship dynamics and 
how pairs: master and slave, husband and wife, father and children, are to function within 
the household structure. It was Christianized from a Hellenistic belief that a strong 
society is achieved through a properly regulated family. Christians accepted these codes 
as a way to “fit in.” According to Bailey, “they exhort behavior that is acceptable in 


Roman society and hence show that Christianity is not dangerous to the norm of the 


state.”' These norms or Christianized codes were not kept within the household; but were 
extended into all aspects of society. In society, these parings enhanced and encouraged 
hierarchal thought. 

Men became the authority in everything and women subject to that authority. If 
women had remained socialized into gender bias code, many women leaders would not 
have been developed. These social biases continue to be formulated through family, 
church, and community. “Girls are cautioned to not act ‘like a boy’--to avoid being 
labeled as a tomboy. At school they are taught and even-demanded to be obedient, silent, 
conforming, and passive--to gain approval and reinforce the values leamed at home. It is 
ironic that these same attributes are later used to demonstrate inferiority.” At church, 
gender socialization continues, and the biblical understanding of Christ the head of the 
church, man as the head of the woman, keeps women hesitant from developing leadership 
against androcentric teaching. This hesitation and socialization is problematic, because 
“Black women represent the largest group of regular churchgoers, outnumbering men two 
to one.” 

Within the city of Dayton women are leaders in the business sector as school 
superintendents, hospital CEO’s, car dealership owners, and in many other vocations. A 
few are even senior pastors without the co-ship of their husbands. However, patriarchal 


thought tends to continue to relegate Black church women to the position of direct object 


' James L. Bailey and Lyle D. Vander Broek, Literary Forms in the New Testament: A Handbook 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1992), 69. 


2 Sue Sharpe, Just Like a Girl: How girls learn to be women (New York, NY: Penguin Books, 
1981), 141. 


3 Jeanne Stevenson-Moessner and Teresa Snorton, eds., Women Out of Order: Risking Change 
and Creating Care in a Multicultural World (Minneapolis, MI: Fortress Press, 2009), 213. 


instead of active subject.* Remaining as direct object tends to dwarf creativity and 
leadership skills. When women are afforded the opportunity to lead, they function with 
“leadership aptitude of supporting, caring, and bringing out the best in congregations or 
employees.’* Addressing the need for change is to challenge the oppressive policies and 
practices already in place. It requires transformational collaborative leaders who produce 
their own ideas based on their life experiences as womanists. They can then construct 
those ideas to address and effect a change in society without any private advantage or 
agenda. Granting no private advantage or agenda creates concern for everyone which is a 
tenet of womanist theology. Women who take the road less traveled then they, like 
womanist theologians, “can conceive alternative models that broadened and democratized 
‘African-American and American sacred practices.” Practices perceived, as one travels 
on the androcentric road, which oppresses rather than liberates. Women who chose to 
widen and equalize by traveling differently, move beyond traditional constructs. Their 
travel will no longer venerate male leadership but rather will enlighten and develop 
women leaders with a theology of equality for all. 

Providing a different lens will sharpen transformational collaborative leadership 
skills, provide the community with spiritual tools for social betterment, and allow women 
to position themselves as leaders committed to the needs in her community. This 


collaboration will dispel historical, traditional, and cultural norms that women cannot be 


4 Katie G. Cannon, “Hitting a Straight Lick With a Crooked Stick: The Womanist Dilemma In The 
Development Of A Black Liberation Ethic,” in Black Theology A Documentary History: volume two: 
1980-1992, eds. James H. Cone and Gayraud S. Wilmore (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1993), 305. 


5 Vashti M. McKenzie, Not Without Struggle: Leadership Development for African American 
Women in Ministry (Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 1996), 70. 


® Clarence Taylor, Black Religious Intellectuals: The Fight for Equality from Jim Crow to the 21" 
Century (New York, NY: Routledge, 2002), 182. 


both authoritative and feminine. It will also give an opportunity for women to work 
together collaboratively; generating empowerment to move beyond the normal. It 
develops team which is always an essential part of the early stages of any effort to 
restructure, re-engineer, or retool a set of strategies.’ Studying and working together will 
help to develop leadership skills, mentoring, networking, community involvement, self- 
pride, self-love and self-reliance as women are educated, engaged and empowered. With 
an authoritative interpretation of scripture and religious life women can begin to re- 
evaluate the Haustafel Code, household code, and re-read Exodus 1:15-2:10 and Luke 
24:22-28. A re-read and re-study of the text from a conscious literalism rather than 
natural literalism perspective will help in the discussion of entrenched patriarchal 
teaching. “Justice demands the re-dress of existential conditions that limit the ability of 
human beings to respond to God’s call. ... It is therefore the responsibility of African 
American Christians to create communities in which African American women, men, and 
children can learn who they are as God’s children and what they are capable of as 
individual human beings so that they can answer God’s call.” The commitment of 
womanist theologians in the community, will lead to, what Dr. Henry L. Whelchel Jr. 
calls, The conversion phenomenon—a change in one’s religious life, whether the result of 
a sudden experience of God’s grace or the gradual result of religious education and 
training.”’? Moving outside of the church to the community allows a medically 


challenged, black Baptist, female preacher to challenge other women to be rebels with a 


7 John P. Kotter, Leading Change (Boston, MA: Harvard Business School Press, 1996), 52. 


8 Wendy J. Deichmann Edwards and Carolyn De Swarte Gifford, eds., Gender and the Social 
Gospel (Urbana, IL: University of Illinois Press, 2003), 204. 


° Henry Love Whelchel, Jr., Hell Without Fire Conversion in Slave Religion (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2002), 53. 


cause transformational collaborative leaders who have developed a concern for not only 


themselves and their church but also for their community. 


The Author and the Journey to Leadership 

Normal was not descriptive of the author’s family structure during early 
childhood. She was raised by a single mother living with the stigma of divorce until the 
70’s when one could easily obtain a no fault divorce. The author was born the second 
oldest of four children, one elder brother and two younger sisters, under the headship of a 
take care, take charge, and take no prisoner matriarch, who blinded the author’s eyes to 
societies concept of traditional normalcy. The matriarch’s ability to be in charge and to 
love was appreciated and garnered the affectionate title of “My Mommie.” This title of 
affection instilled a sense of belonging and an ownership of something bigger than what 
was currently possessed. She became the standard for normal without frustration or self- 
deprivation from a father’s absence. Both parents helped to formulate an understanding 
of community. The matriarch taught real community built on common needs, talents, and 
contributions—great and small.!° 

The patriarch’s absence taught Proctor’s non-community...those who tum a blind 
eye'! to common needs, talents, and contributions great and small. Learning to develop 
real community would be a life long journey for the author, as she worked toward 
motivating persons to collaborate to improve the oppressive status of those in society 


considered the least among us: women and children. Black, female, and paraplegic are 





'0 Samuel Dewitt Proctor, The Substance of things hoped for: A Memoir of African American 
Faith (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1995), 235. 


'! Thid., 231. 


distinguishing features which have taught the author to challenge historical, traditional, 
and cultural norms; each feature worn as a badge of honor; yet, acknowledged as triple 
jeopardy with expected behavior patterns determined by society. 

Historically, society declares being Black sometimes means being unequal or less 
than: racism. Traditionally, society insinuates, being female sometimes means being 
subordinate to male: sexism. Culturally, societal bias stipulates being paraplegic 
sometimes means being invisible: classism. God would use these historical declarations, 
traditional insinuations, and cultural biases to develop a transformational collaborative 
leader. When other girls were taught to be seen and not heard the author was taught to be 
seen, as well as heard. Even in the face of physical challenges, which began as early as 
fourteen, the author was being taught to lead. The author’s medically fragile body helped 
formulate the leadership characteristic of overlooking rejection and overcoming 
obstacles. This formulation fueled the desire to develop and implement programs which 
would empower persons to overcome historical, traditional, and cultural expectations, at 
home, church, and in the community. The desire to lead others to navigate the challenges 
of life provided opportunity to minister to and in the community. Dayton Christian Center 
introduced the needs of children in the community, Jewish Vocational Service introduced 
the gift of teaching and challenging others to move beyond self, and Unified Health 
Solutions introduced Freedom School and the concept of “changing myself, my family, 
my community, my country, and my world,” as a life’s philosophy.'* Through this 


program, vital African American women such as Dr. Jeanne Middleton-Hairston and 





'2 Children’s Defense Fund Freedom Schools Site Coordinator Training Manual: Ella Baker Child 
Policy Training Institute Site Coordinator Orientation and Training CDF Haley Farm™, Clinton, TN, 
March 2006, 8. 
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Mariam Wright Edelman demonstrated the importance of women collaborating for 
change, a sentiment strengthened by Interdenominational Theological Center (ITC). ITC 
further advanced an understanding of a call to leadership. Issues of being a black 
paraplegic woman were addressed, through Womanist theology, missiology, and ethics. 
Leadership roles at ITC engaged the author to challenge historical, cultural, and 
traditional authority. Observing a need for change, a series of dialogues titled, Women to 
Preach or not to Preach, with the late Dr. Ella Mitchell as guest speaker, were 
implemented., Graduating from ITC, the author retumed to institutional sexism at the 
church she grew up in, where both men and women did not accept the author’s call to 
ministry. The decision to leave a National Baptist affiliated church and unite with an 
American Baptist affiliated church which affirmed women’s call to ministry empowered 
the author. It was an empowerment which allowed the author to identify [her] part in 
[her] own oppression, [as she] then withdrew [her] cooperation from the system of 
oppression.'? Withdrawing from an oppressive system allowed the author to acknowledge 
God’s call and to re-read the Bible through a womanist theological lens. The lens 
articulates a Christian basis for liberation that “depicts black women’s reality and gives 
authority to their interpretation of scripture and religious life.”!* Armed with the gift of 
teaching, developing and implementing programs, and the opportunity to do so; the 


author settled in at Zion Baptist Church. 


'3 Rosetta E. Ross, Witnessing and Testifying: Black Women, Religion, and Civil Rights 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2003), 230. 


'4 Jacquelyn Grant and Delores Williams, ““Womanist Theologians” in A New Handbook of 
Christian Theologians, eds. Donald W. Musser and Joseph L. Price (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1996), 
513. 
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Zion Community Leaders 

Zion Baptist Church, Dayton’s oldest black Baptist Church, was “originally called 
Zion Third Colored Church.’”!? It was organized on November 30, 1870. A deed in trust 
was executed to a white congregation, the First Baptist Church trustees, because Zion 
was an unincorporated body. In 1906, due to an increased membership Zion erected a 
new building and both men and women helped with the construction.'® The Dayton flood 
of 1913 affected Zion’s equipment but not its commitment. Committed members worked 
sacrificially to repair and restored any damage from the flood. The church was 
reorganized and incorporated under the leadership of Rev. Arthur L. Younger in 1959. In 
1984, the church moved to its present location 1684 Earlham Drive, due to the city’s 
extension of Edwin C. Moses Boulevard. Zion has long been noted for her leadership in 
civil rights and community involved activities. The Dayton chapter of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People was established at Zion on 
February 9, 1915. 

As a church committed to social justice and the betterment of the community, 
Zion was also involved in the Dayton Urban League, the dedication of the Paul Laurence 
Dunbar State Memorial, and an outreach ministry to several nursing homes. She has also 
provided space for a Head Start Program, established a free afterschool tutorial program, 


and was a founding member of Leaders for Equality and Action (LEAD). Through LEAD 


‘5 A Brief History of Zion Baptist Church by Margret Peters taken trom Installation service 
program of Rockney Carter 22" pastor, August 7, 2011. 


'6 History of Zion Baptist Church 1870-1990, Dorothy Dunn Whiteside, Zion Baptist Church 120" 
Anniversary Commemorative Album, 8. 
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social justice issues are challenged in collaboration with other churches in the Dayton 
area. 

Although women were involved in the development none were in leadership 
positions. Zion is located in the Philadelphia Woods neighborhood of Dayton where 
females outnumber males by 4%. Statistics also indicate that 22% in Philadelphia Woods 
and 14.7% in Dayton are led by single mothers as head of households. Young people 
under the age of five to the age of 19 make up 30% of the population.'” Within the city of 
Dayton, many of those between the ages of kindergarten to 17 are currently involved in 
the Juvenile Division of the court system. This represents a need in the community which 
needs to be addressed by transformational collaborative leaders. In 2009, the Intervention 
Center conducted 1, 639 administrative hearings (screenings) on unofficial cases. 1,682 
boys and 663 girls were detained and 577 boys and 232 girls were served in the 
corrections program.'® Statistics suggest a juvenile court system more involved in the 
lives of Dayton youth than the church. It further suggests a lack of women 
transformational leaders; who see the need and work toward a solution with community 
involvement. 

According to the Barna Group, “‘youth are open to being challenged and 
transformed. A transformation they say needs to address their intellect, their vocational 
passions, and their curiosity for the complexities of life.”!? Women, whose natural 


leadership abilities when developed would address “their need to connect with God, learn 


'7 “Dayton City, Ohio Statistics and Demographics (US Census 2000),” accessed October 6, 2010, 
http://dayton.areaconnect.com/statistics.htm. 


'8 Montgomery County Common Pleas Court 2009 Annual Report, 20. 


'9 The Barna Group, “What Teenagers Look for in a Church,” accessed October 5, 2010, 
http://www.barnagroup.org?teens-nest-gen-articles/93-what-teenagers-look-for-in-a-church. 


about their faith and serve others, in a loving and relational environment.”~° The 
community is connected to the church when the leaders address their needs and help 


discover viable solutions. The author believes this connection could be fulfilled by 


natural nurturers: women. 





Thid. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISRTY PROJECT 


Change is difficult in any situation, because it is just that, different. It extracts us 
from our comfort zone like the thought of a dentist extracting a deteriorating tooth. Just 
the thought of the process and the pain makes removal difficult, but, the transformation is 
refreshing. This author believes change is inevitable because God is fiuid and always 
inspiring people to nove from point A to point B. 

A movement which continually transforms humanity into a closer relationship 
with: God. Soctalization, through traditional, cultural, and societal norms causes 
Tesistance to change. “Change ts not just becoming something we never have been 
before; it is becoming more of what we have always been.”! Inspiring African American 
Baptist women to be more of what they have been is the challenge of this writer. Moving 
to become more challenges traditional constructs and requires more time and stamina. 
“Moving from traditional ieadeahie to transformational collaborative leadership conflicts 
with the traditional structures and reward systems in which nearly all of us routinely 


work.’ 


' Lovett H. Weems, Taking the Nest Step: Leading Lasting Change in the Church (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2003), 7. 


? Hank Rubin, ed., Developing Effective Partnerships for Communities and Schools (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2009), 7. 
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Changing from a traditional, management model of leadership to non-traditional, 
transformational collaborative model requires persons who are willing to be engaged, 
educated, and empowered and thereby made mto transformational collaborative leaders. 
To be engaged women must be willing to assume the obligation of the process and pledge 
their commitment to being transformed. Secondly, they must be willing to be educated 
and or re-educated through the exammation of the skills of women whose leadership 
skills transformed communities. Finally, they must be willing to be empowered, giving 
themselves permission to move from traditional societal norms to non-traditional ones 
which not only frees themselves, but all of humanity to become instruments of 


transformation. 


Engaging for Leadership 

The process of transformation from traditional norms to non-traditional ones 
requires time and stamina. Dismantling these embedded theological concepts is 
considered sacred. It requires collaboration between past and present learning. It will take 
stamina to enjoin past and present learning mto sacred deliberative theological concepts. 

Women who invested the time and stamina and moved from embedded to 
deliberative theology have accepted the process of transformation. They are no longer 
committed to androcentric ideology, but are committed to transformation. They have 
granted themselves permission to move outside of determined standards and pledged 
themselves to the transformational process of seeing differently. Women engaged 
differently are more apt to rethink and relearm their natural ability as transformational 


leaders. Their natural ability as caregivers and nurturers becomes a place of honor and 
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leadership. Parvey, in her book, The Community of Women and Men in the Church, teters 
to this natural ability of women as caregivers as a complex activity. A complex task 
privileged, specifically to women. She states, “the words nurturing and caretaking, and 
the like... don’t fully define the complex activity of so caring for another person that 
you foster and enhance that other person’s development, a forward movement.’? 

In order, for women, to see this complex activity as women leading and developing 
others to move forward; they must see their natural activities as leadership. Their 
leadership development requires them to challenge socialization which does not see these 
activities as leadership. If they continue to develop and move others forward without 
tethought of their own advancement keeps them oppressed. The Baptist church has been 
an excellent place for women developing women. Many of these women backbone 
leaders do not envelope the call upon their own lives due to patriarchal teaching. They 
invest in the lives of other developing women but remain or reject the opportunity for 
their own growth. Parvey refers to this as a “clear form of oppression.’ 

Women in African American Baptist churches have been growing others 
throughout history. The development of countless women including this author, owns a 
debt of appreciate to women Sunday school teachers, mission leaders, and other 
churchwomen, for their constant example of leadership. They engaged our lives in the 
present so we could re-educate our lives in the future. This engagement obligates us to 


challenge the socialization and religious ideology which does not develop woinen as 


leaders. Ross in her book, Witnessing and Testifying, presents women who helped 


> Constance F, Parvey, ed., The Community of Women and Men in the Church: The Sheffield 
Report (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1983), 57. 


4 Thid., 58. 
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“change social life by taking charge of (their) own life and by taking hold of opportunity 
to lead and influence others.’* This author utilizes those women as mstruments to engage, 
educate, and empower other women to establish themselves as leaders. Women who 
remain under preconceived androcentric notions, of their inability to lead as 
transformational leaders, not only affect themselves, but humanity as a whole. If 
women’s role as natural caregiver remains as a devalued part of life “our culture will not 
be able to embrace as a primary guiding principle the concept that it is truly responsible 
for fostering the development of its people and all people.’”® African American Baptist 
Woinen who engage in transformational leadership pledge their commitment to the 
process. They assume the obligation of valuing themselves and others, in order to 


transform women into leaders who transform communities. 


Educating for Leadership 


Throughout life’s journey woinen, as a whole, and African American women, 
including Baptist, in particular, have been leaders in community transformation. They 
were transformation agents through the eras of: slavery, the Women’s Right and Civil 
Rights Movements, Jim Crow, and a changing of the guard in family headship. 

They moved from positions of backbone, in and outside the church, to pastors, 
bishops, ministry leaders, and CEOs of companies. They were a part of Jesus’ traveling 


entourage of disciples known as “certain women” who changed traditional and cultural 
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practices. “Women played a vital role in the earthly life of Christ: from his mother Mary, 
to the women followers who gave of their financial resources and their hearts to follow 
the teachings of Jesus, to women in the first-century church who opened their homes so 
that the early Christians had a place to gather for worship and study.” Their commitment 
to Christ and not to traditional and cultural practices left a legacy to be utilized as a 
critique of patriarchal ideology. Highlighting these women’s transformational 
collaborative leadership skills challenges patriarchal ideologies and educates women on 
the community need of women transformational leaders. Leaders who address this 
commumity need; re-educates the entire community, on the need, to dismantle ideology 
which oppresses persons based on gender, race, or class. 

Endeavoring to educate and re-educate African American Baptist women through 
the examples of other women’s transformational leadership skills is no easy task. This is 
partially due to the long legacy of women as the backbone of the church and its 
ministries. “On the surface this may appear to be a compliment, especially when one 
considers the ‘backbone’ m the human anatomy.’® However, Grant challenges the notion 
of “backbone” informing women that its usage refers to location rather than function. A 
position which women especially, African American Baptist women, have acquiesced to 
without a clear understanding of their own leadership skills. Skills which in the past were 


seen as “women’s work” are now seen as leadership. According to Lincoln and Mamiya 


? Nancy Nason-Clark, “Biblical [mages of Women” in The {VP Women’s Bible Commentary, 
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women were once priestesses, queens, midwives, diviners, herbalists, tribal mothers and 
military leaders.” 

The development of their leadership skills contmued through the oppression of 
slavery, through reconstruction, the great depression, WWII, and the Civil Rights 
Movements of the 50’s and 60’s. “It is during these one hundred turbulent years that a 
tradition of African American women’s leadership based on resistance, organizing, and 


transformation is visible.”!® 


African American Women Leadership Style 
Patricia S. Parker in her book, Race Gender, and Leadership, says these skills of survival, 
Tesistance, and change are grounded in African American women’s tradition of 
leadership, and began as a form of creative resistance and community building during 
the era of slavery. “It was more recently revealed in the experiences of African American 
women who were the invisible leaders of the civil rights movement.”?' She sets forth 
their leadership approach as communicative. This communicative process has only 
recently been discussed in leadership development. It is a necessary tool in developing 


leaders who can create and communicate visions and strategies. 


°C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, eds., The Black Church in the African American 
Experience (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990), 276. 
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The communicative style of leadership involves, “interactive communication, 
empowerment through the challenge to produce results, openness in communication, 
participative decision making and boundary spanning”.'? Parker’s African American 
women’s leadership methodology challenges the management leadership mode. The 
management model is controlling and individualist. It encourages, requires, individuals to 
be competitive and keeps them distant from each other. It iacks communication which is 
necessary for the forward movement of many. Her African American women’s leadership 
model highlights, nurturing and caregiving skills as leadership possessed by enslaved 
“Blacks.” These skills were utilized to create, sustain, and improve community. Parker 
also redefines the element of control. Control] becomes interactive and personal, as the 
group utilizes the skills of direct communication and information gathenmg as a means 
for empowerment. “The leader’s focus is on the other, not as a means of affirming the 
other person, per se-although that may be a likely outcome-but as a way of assessing 
points of view and levels of other’s as well as their own readiness to perform.” ! 

The African American women’s communicative leadership approach discussed by 
Parker is problematic for traditional management leadership, where the goal is set by an 
individual and accomplished for the individual. In interactive communication, the process 
is collaborative and involves mteraction between leadership, individuals, and the 
organization. It is both theoretical and relational. In the theoretical sense it emphasizes 


interaction of both individual and system concerns.'* It bridges the gap between the needs 
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and values of all involved. In the relational sense, importance is placed on oral 
communication, “Oral communication in leadership has the power of creating and 
sustaining relationships.”!> It is face to face interaction and addresses the needs of the 
individual and the needs of the organization. It is a process which is both negotiated and 
emergent. Negotiation allows all involved to collaborate on solutions to community 
needs. 

Emergent, in oral communication, brings the full picture into view. It calls for 
immediate action and a sense of urgency. Both negotiation and emergent develops 
relationship through oral communication. According to Kotter, in Leading Change, the 
“relational style fosters trust which is the foundational competency for effective 
change.”!® Changing the minds of African American Baptist women will require 
fostering relationships built on trust and a sense of urgency that things must not stay the 
same. Improving the needs of the community depends on transformational leaders who 
believe oral communication is a necessary tool of leadership. 

Developing trust through interactive communication allows both leaders and the 
group to develop a concern for the betterment of the project rather than for the betterment 
of self. During the era of the club movement African American women organized not 
only for themselves; but also, for their community sometimes takimg a back seat to 
gender and class ideology, and re-envisioning the importance of community 


transformation. This interactive leadership style, or as this author calls it, 
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transformational leadership style, gave self-definition and self- determination to African 
American women during the club era. 

Self-definition allows women to define who they are outside the realm of 
socialization. Self-determination gives them permission to change community, using 
themselves as the conduit of transformation. This self-definition and self-determination 
was part of the club era when women decided they were contribntors to a solution to the 
woes of society. Their focus was on commmnnity building at the local level and connecting 
this to the larger mission of social justice and human rights.'’ The clnb era eipowered 
African American women’s transformational leadership skills and engaged their 


commitment to community transformation 


Empowering for Leadership 

Parker also discusses the theme of empowerment in her leadership model. Persons 
are einpowered by placing confidence in their ability to deliver; and then setting goals for 
producing high-quality results.'® Einpowerment places value on the worker and allows 
them to move forward and make changes as they necessary for the benefit of all involved. 
Ella Jo Baker and Septima Clark both believed in empowering others to be facilitators in 
their own forward movement. Both focused on organizing and educating persons “to 
leave local communities empowered and, therefore, open to ongoing evolution after 


outside civil rights workers left.”!° Baker in her work with the Student Non-violence 
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Coordinating Committee (SNCC) influenced SNCC to adopt a group-centered style of 
operation and to focus on empowering and training leaders who were indigenous to local 
communities.”° Clark also tried to convey this idea of collaborative leadership to the 
Southern Christian Leadership Council (SCLC). She wrote letters to Dr. King asking him 
“not to lead all the marches himself, but instead to develop leaders who could lead their 
own marches.””! Both women believed in training the community to talk for themselves. 
Talking for oneself or oral communication is one of the themes of the African American 
women leadership model. Both Baker and Clark used the direct communicative 
leadership style. They trained college students to give [them] that much courage. But 
then, to inake [them] cash [their] check and do [their] own talking so that [they] can have 
the feeling that [they] can confront.” 

As African American women addressed the needs of the community, they 
empowered the oppressed to transform their own community through their own abilities. 
Empowered people develop their own value in theinselves and in their work: self- 
definition. They are then nove from preconceived ideology to a deliberative ideology of 
change: self-determination. “Without sufficient empowerment, critical information about 
quality, sits unused in workers minds and energy to implement changes lies dormant.’””?? 
Hierarchies and bureaucracy are shattered when a person or persons are empowered. 


When ideologies are shattered it “generates a greater willingness to take risks.””4 
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African American women, who took these risks, left a legacy to be utilized as 
tools for educating, engaging and empowering other women who will one day leave a 
legacy as transformational leaders. Their risking and taking on responsibility generates 
community activism which for us today transformed them from backbones to leaders. 
“African American women have demonstrated a long history of activism through 
community work. . . . consisting of activities to strengthen family and kinship ties, 
combat racism, and empower communities to survive, grow, and advance, thus 
reinforcing the theme, lifting as we climb.’ Hines in her work on women highlights the 
work of African American women who worked for community transformation. 

When the need arose for community betterment African American women took 
the leadership role in developing imitiatives to better their community. They attended, 
developed and taught in schools; participated m war time telief and many times worked 
as invisible leaders, when it was necessary to strengthen the whole community. Their past 
community activism should educate and empower other women. The issue is that women 
lack the experience of challenging and being challenged by other women colleagues as is 
the normal pattern for men.”° By bringing the accomplishments of women out of the 
shadows of the cave, this author brings women colleagues in collaboration. They can see 
the past accomplishment of women and thereby, change the historical depiction of 
women as leaders. As they are engaged, empowered, and educated they can then tell their 
own story and record their own history. They become the storyteller or histortan and 


project from a gynocentric lens. History begins with the voice of the ‘Storyteller,’ the 
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historian and scribe whose task it is to make clear the particular sequence of events, to 
describe what has happened, and to lift up what is fundamental about events, people, and 
places that mark and shape the destiny of the long human journey.” The writings of 
Hines, Ross, Gray, and others empowers women to re-educate themselves through a 
female historian lens. 

Historically the black church has always been a place of leadership development. 
“Talented black men and women developed their leadership skills m black churches and 
used thein as launching pads for professional careers in the church or elsewhere im black 
society like education, music, and entertainment.”** Women’s backbone leadership skills 
were a part of the grass root community organizations which helped transform 
communities. While these women were assisting in transforming communities, they were 
being transformed themselves. Although the church has been a male led institution giving 
power specifically to black males; the impact of women and their ability to carve out 
their own space for leadership and power in the Women’s Conventions of their 
denomination, is undeniable.?? Examining the past accomplishment of African American 


women not only empowers for transformational leadership, but it also gives the voice. 
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Giving Voice 

The next theme in the collaborative leadership model is direct communication. It 
is defined as openness in communication not meant to intimidate, but to negotiate.*? It is 
viewed as negative in the historical and cultural context which often devalues African 
American women. One stereotype which often cast a negative shadow on African 
American women is that of the Black Matriarch, who rules and controls without emotion. 
Parker’s study however, indicates direct communication is necessary as a tool for positive 
communication As a tool for leadership it brings important issues into the open, it makes 
sure voices {including their own} that need to be heard on a certam issue get that 
opportunity, and it has no hidden agendas.*! Both openness and voice emphasizes 
inclusion in Parker’s analysis of African American women in leadership. 
Developing individual voice is vital to the process of collaboration. Through the writings 
of nineteenth century black feminist, African American women re-established their own 
agency and empowerment by resistance to the status quo. When one is allowed to 
develop and utilize their own voice-“it invites participation in a collective effort to work 
against the intrusions of hierarchy.’*? This strategy of allowing everyone in the group to 
develop and utilize their voice is part of collaboration which is grounded in the African 


American women’s traditions of resistance and transformation. 
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The context froin which African American women’s leadership traditions 
emerged is “one that necessitated creating coinmnnity, embracing change, and resisting 
ideological domination, in a inulticultural, fragmented, and power-based social world.”** 
Valerie Griffins’ article on leadership in the VP Women’s Bible Commentary, utilizes the 
voices of different women through literature to re-envision the role of women in Biblical 
text. 

When we revisit the text and acknowledge God’s appointment of women as 
leaders even in the patriarchal societies of the Bible it should inake us critique our own 
cultnre.*4 When we look again at the woinen used to preserve the life of Moses and the 
certain women, disciples of Jesus, used to preserve the life of the Christ, we must 
acknowledge God using women. 

Re-envisioning also helps us to criticize our own views when placed in present 
day context. The role of woinen has changed just as the world changes. “It is perhaps an 
anachronism to criticize the Bible for stories on women whose main significance is in 
their traditional roles as wives and mothers. God’s Word is progressively revealed in 
history and as such mirrors the status of women as it finds them in a particular time and 
a particular context. If God’s word is progressive and speaks to our times, perhaps it 
would grant women a different role when women being used of God are rescued from 
behind the shadows of men. Even the role of women as wives and mothers, natural 


caregivers who structure and restructure the lives of others would be different if we 
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revisit the scripture with a womanist lens which shines on women’s experiences and 
abilities. We would see these women as transformational leaders. There transformation 
and the transformation of others are generated through a womanist lens. 

Dr. Jacquelyn Grant uses this lens to help us re-envision our status as women. She 
depicts Black women as bemg in co-relationship with Jesus and gives women voice. 
Grant presents Jesus as co-sufferer with black women. This co-connection with the 
sufferer, embracer of the outcast, and liberator, places them in collaboration. “Jesus can 
identify with black women because they constitute the least social group in contemporary 
society.”** Grant states Christ among the least must also mean Christ in the community of 
black women. Coleman in her work, Making a Way out of No Way, interprets Grant’s co- 
relationship with the Christ as Salvation. “Salvation is black women’s invitation to full 
participation in church and society.’*° This full participation has often been blocked by 
sexism. Grant in her address to the World Council of Churches states, “Conventional 
white male theology, .. . has kept both women and Blacks ‘passive and docile.’ . . . 
sexisin, she warned could not be separated from other struggles for justice and homan 
dignity.”*’ Keeping women in their place inodeled for them through a inale centered 
hierarchal lens keeps a community divided and a viable solution to community problems 


dormant in the lives of natural nurturers and caretakers: women. 
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Tn an inclusive community all are valued all have voice and all have ample 
opportunity to project that voice. The freedom and unity of Jesus Christ includes both 
halves of the human community; “therefore it is imperative to the unity of the church and 
society that the full participation of women be given urgent consideration.”** Unity 
cannot be granted if oppress exist in any race, gender, or class. To address this issue grant 
explains that Black women are under a tri-dimensional reality of racism, sexism, and 
classism; they must be stripped of all three to emerge as collaborative transformational 
leaders. Releasing African American women from these tri-dimensional sins, releases all 
from oppression, as all three as a part of Black women’s context. Releasing takes place 
through Grant’s concept, as interpreted by Coleman, as saivation. In Grant’s theology, 
“Jesus leads to freedom particularly the resurrection of Jesus gives hope that there is 
liberation from oppression.”°? 

The resurrection signifies that there is more of life than the cross for Jesus Christ. 
For Black women “‘it signifies that their tridimensional suppressive existence is not the 
end, but it merely represents the context in which a particular people struggle to 
experience hope and liberation.”*° Women can be that instrument of hope as they help to 
transform themselves and other women by seeing God’s word as progressive. Seeing 
God’s word as progressive redefines the significant of gender and it is no longer an 
oppressive instrument, “Transforming women through the progression of God’s word 


may reveal subtle shades to each picture, hints toward a future significance defined no 
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longer within the confining terms of gender but by the capacity to respond to God’s 
initiatives.” 

Salvation liberates and gives permission to the oppressed to engage, educate, and 
empower themselves to release all from the status quo, Salvation is the insurrectionary 
and revolutionary process of challenging the status quo and demanding equality and 
inclusion.” The resurrection shatters gender concepts and grants women permission to 
hear and participate in God’s call. 

The next theme in the collaborative leadership model is participative decision 
making. It involves decisions being made by participants through collaborative debate, 
autonomy, and information gathering which are part of African American women’s 
approach to leadership. Collaborative debate involves bringing together in dialogue 
varying opinions for the purpose of reaching a collaborative decision. Voicing varying 
opinions empowers each participant to increase participation in decision making, without 
it people are disempowered. “Honest reflection, listening, solicitation of opinions, and 
openness bring bad news and negative feedback as well as interesting ideas." 
“Whenever smart and well-intentioned people avoid confronting obstacles, they 
disempower employees and undermine change. “ As part of the process of African 
American leadership style each person inust be able to express their opinion or the 
decision making process remains managerial. Not everyone will or had to agree, the 
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important part of the process is to discuss various opinions. Hearing only the manager’s 
opinion makes null and void, collaboration. Transformational leaders again step from 
behind the status quo and adhere to this new way of decision making. “Community work 
includes “arguing, obstructing, organizing, teaching, lecturing, demonstrating, suing, 
writing letters,” and other activities, often concluding as organized actions or 
programs.” Autonomy, is one of the next subthemes of the participative decision 
making process, “it encourages departments to be autonomous in making decisions, . . . 
bringing the executive into the loop as employee phased it, ‘oniy when they needed 


to.” 78 


The neat subtheme in participative decision making is information gathering. 
Einphasis in this theme ts placed on the gathering of each person’s knowledge and 
experience, The leader is seen as the conduit; connecting all gathered information and 
helping others navigate the information for the advancement of the whole. Kotter 
declares that the “change begins with a single powerful person, spreads from him or her 
to a few others through example, produces some group benefit, and then spreads still 
more widely.’”*” 

The fmal subtheme is leadership through boundary spannmg. Boundary spanning 
re-defines, re-educates and re-envision already established social norms. Socialization 
has trapped people into the belief of non-change. It keeps people engaging the same way, 


educating the same way and empowering the same way. To tnove outside those norms is 


to redefine what is really needed for community transformation. “Boundary spanning is 
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an opportunity to re-define a community based on a pressing need,’”® It is moving 
beyond what one already sees and knows based on observations through androcentric 
lens and observing more through a gynocentric lens. 

African American leadership style requires seeing beyond so as to empower and 
educate those who only see within confines. Each sub-theme supports the communicative 
process. Discovering a leadership style which is collaborative “. . . emphasizes the 
paradoxical practice of direct engagement that created routes for mdividual 
empowerment and community building. It contradicts the either-or-thinking of traditional 
notions of collaboration and instrumentality and more accurately captures the both/and 


nature of organizational leadership.””? 


Vision: The Driving Force 

In the transformational leadership model, leadership is the guiding force but 
vision based on the need, ts the invisible leader. The word vision may also be 
interchanged with the word mission. However, for my purpose vision will be utilized. In 
transformational leadership, which is collaborative, individual’s needs and wants are not 
the primary focus. In the vision driven collaborative leadership model the pyramid is 
inverted with vision at the top. “Leaders are at the bottom of the pyramid seemg their task 
primarily as keeping everyone focused or groups from pulling out of the pyramid and 


setting up shop for themselves or for a competing vision.°° 
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It is the leader’s responsibility to get people to see clearly the vision. They must 
see clear enough to want to be an intricate part of carrying out the vision. Jesus is seen as 
a transformational leader who collaborated with his followers working toward the vision 
of kingdom building. He worked on getting his team, which included both women and 
men, connected to his vision “Vision plays a key role in producing useful change by 
helping to direct, align, and inspires actions on the part of large numbers of people.*! In 
the collaborative model vision connects everyone in the collaborative dance. The dance 
becomes a thing of beauty when persons become agents of transformation on behalf of 
the vision and begin to develop and implement the collaborative skills which will enable 
the vision to come to fruition. 

Although this author may seem to be uplifting the status of women (which she is); 
she is more importantly concermed with liberating humanity from oppressive constructs 
which keeps one aligned with the status quo. When one discovers the leadership style of 
African American women, they find the courage to move beyond socialization. They will 
also discover “a partnership which utilizes God’s social ideal [of] a compassionate 
community in which all persons are equally valued as fellow image bearers.””* 


Developing women leaders involved in collaboration requires a change in our thinking of 


who and what community is and who can transformational leader. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


This chapter discusses the theoretical, historical, biblical, and theological 
foundation of women as transformational leaders for the twenty-first century. Its focus is 
on African American women whose leadership abilities have been overlooked, under- 
emphasized, and readily criticized. That focus remains if we determine it unnecessary to 
look through a different lens. Women who continue to view life from the images 
projected by charismatic leaders can only develop themselves through those projections. 
Women, who observe the forward climb of women in church and society, and view life 
through a different lens, acknowledges their own ability to lead. The role of African 
American women as transformational leaders is important for two reasons. One, leaders 
have the potential to influence others, change policies, and foster gender equality. 
Secondly, it is important because it gives women presence in leadership roles. Their 
presence will project images which demonstrate that oppressive ideologies can be 
dismantled. Their continual lack of presence will keep themselves and others oppressed. 

Oppression destroys humanity on both sides: ‘the oppressed person is robbed of 
humanity and the oppressor becomes an inhuman monster.”! Women: declared as the 
weaker vessel, can liberate both when they utilize their natural leadership power. This 


writer believes destroying the monster of oppression |sexism] through collaborative 
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leadership of women can begin the process of re-visioning, reestablishing, and re- 
dressing the rights women to be led by God. If African Americans, who ate shackled 
under tace, gender, and class oppression are freed, it would mean that everyone else 
would be freed, Their freedom would necessitate the destruction of all these systems of 
oppression for everyone.” Women have been working toward this freedom throughout 
history. 

The historical context will highlight the transformational collaborative leadership 
skills of women who worked toward a better society for all. The biblical foundation will 
provide a study of Exodus 1:15-2:10 which illummates the role of women in the 
development of a physical nation; and of Luke 24:1-10 which illuminates their role in the 
development of a spiritual kingdom. These passages demonstrate, God as no respecter of 
persons, utilizmg women as leaders. God’s utilization of women lays the foundation for 
developing a vision of enahling others to survive and thrive. The theological foundation 
will project images through a womanist perspective lens providing for the dismantlmg of 
all systems of oppression. As a collaborative effort each foundation will provide a God 


image choosing women to lead in the transformation of society. 


Historical Foundation 
“History — conscious or unconscious, comprehended or uncomprehended — never 


ceases to be; it is only transformed. As transformation, history is always here and now. 
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Here today, there tomorrow. History is past, present and future: History is destiny. If we 
will to transform destiny, we must will to transform history!’? 

One way to transform history is to retell the story through the eyes of different. 
storytellers. African American women who retell their story through a womanist lens, 
empower other women to see their own potential. Discovering one’s own potential will 
transform their destiny. A destmy not preconceived through male historians but; rather 
through, female historians. Historians, who study with a different lens, usher in the 
motivation for transformation of a preconceived destiny. Historical inquiry allows the 
mind to be opened and informed about past accomplishments and creates inspiration for 
future accomplishments. Those who are oppressed and study it differently, gain 
inspiration for those future accomplishments. 

To study it just for information gathering to brag about accomplishments without 
understanding its value as a re-gaining of power’ is to continue to see one’s history from 
the perspective of the historiographer. To study it as an educational transformational tool, 
challenges societal norms which do not ‘encourage self-discovery or empowerment for 
humanity as a whole. Historical scrutiny, by women, unleashes women to acknowledge 
their historical past, empowers them to challenge patriarchal ideology, and gives them 
tools to change ideologies which struggle against self-actualization and empowerment. It 
highlights those powers and provides tools necessary to challenge and change oppressive 


constructs. Utilizing history as a tool for seeing ourselves, as well as others, allows for 
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change and transformation. “We can understand our oppressors’ psychology by 
understanding their history’.° 

Understanding history empowers the oppressed to do differently. Throughout 
history African American women have had to challenge oppressive constructs as defined 
by Dr. Jacquelyn Grant as tri-dimensional sim: sexism, racism, and classism. Women 
independent thinkers, like Grant, challenged and worked through religious, political and 
social systems and ideologies which supported those sins. Working as change agents 
African American women wrestled against sexism, racism, and classism and gained tools 
necessary for self-actualization, self-empowerment, and self-determination. These change 
agents utilized those tools to uplift others for the betterment of the whole society. 

When Barak Obama ran for president his platform was about change. “We faced 
hard days and our share of failure, but I learned then that no matter how great the 
challenge or how difficult the circumstance, change is always possible if you’re willing to 
work for it, and fight for it, and above all, believe in it.”® African American women have 
also been working for it, fighting for it, and believmg im it throughout history. They have 
organized themselves, as individuals and as groups, working through church and society 
organizations to provide a change we can all believe in, President Obama believed in 
change and became the first African American president of the United States. African 
American women believed in change and became change agents as mdividuals, and also 
as collaborative transformational leaders challengmg racism, sexism, and classism. This 


author envisions learning from these historical change agents will inspire women to 
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develop into collaborative transformational leaders, who challenge cultural structures 
which oppress. 

Little has been written, preserved, or taught about women in general and even less 
about African American women in particular, before the fifteenth century. Looking 
beyond the historical lens of Europe and the Americas one might discover Queens of 
Africa, early Christian women marttyts, prophets, and preachers. These were the women 
who would be the first in a long line of change agents who challenged the projected 
images inspired others to also challenge that image. In 1619, three African woinen 
arrived in Jamestown, Virginia, beginning the historical legacy of African Ainerican 
women in America. As free women their encounter with oppressive ideology would 
suppress them into servitude to white and black men and white women. They would be 
canopied under an ideology which resisted their value as human beings. They would 
become slaves. During slavery, the African American women imaginary was defined by 
two myths, first, the mammy and then, the Jezebel. The Jezebel and mammy images, on 
the one hand , was the woman obsessed with matters of flesh, and on the other, was the 
asexual woman.’ These mythological images would define black women throughout and 
beyond slavery, and would make the institution of slavery horrific for slave women. Bell 
hooks states, “Slavery is terrible for men: but it is far more terrible for women. 
Superadded to the burden common to all, they have wrongs, and suffering, and 


mortifications peculiarly their own.”® They were everybody’s mammy and everybody’s 
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Jezebel. Women wasted no time influencing change. As mammies and industrious 
homemakers they acquired skills which developed them into image casters, leaders, and 
change agents. 

The acquisition of the skills of reading and writing gave ex-slave women 
accessibility to the oppressor’s world of literacy. Their publications gave them a public 
medium for self-explanation as well as self-description.? As early as 1793, Catherine 
Ferguson purchased her freedom and utilized her acquired skills to advocate for children 
through the Katy Ferguson School for the Poor. She served all neglected children in the 
human race. Ferguson believed religious and academic instruction were vital to the uplift 
of the entire race. As a transformational leader, she educated to improve their lives, affect 
the change in others, and make them useful as members of society. How shall they feel 
and act with propriety if they know not the rules by which their minds and conduct ought 
to be regulated'® 

Jarena Lee did not allow her complexion or gender to hinder her from ushering in 
change. She approached Richard Allen m 1809 about a call to preach and again in 1822 
about ordination. She became the first African American woman to be recognized as a 
preacher in the United States. Richard Allen allowed her to preach at Bethel Church in 


Philadelphia. “In so doing, he unofficially designated her as the first black woman 
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preacher in the nation’s history.”!! She led the way for other women to acknowledge and 
accept their call to ministry. 

In 1834, a group of African American women organized the Female Literary 
Society of Philadelphia. The group’s concern was for the improvement of the race 
through education. The Society’s duty was stated in their preamble: 

Daughters of a despised race, to use our utmost endeavors to enlighten the 

understanding to cultivate the talents entrusted to our keeping, that by so doing, 

we may m a great measure, breakdown the strong barrier of prejudice, and raise 

ourselves to an equality with those of our fellow beings .. 7 

Maria Stewart stepped from the shadows of traditional imaginary and delivered 
the first pubic speech by an American woman, of any race before a mixed race and 
gender audience. She spoke before the New England Anti-Slavery Society on September 
21, 1832. Her womanist ideology encouraged women to strive for the betterment of self 
and then self to strive for the betterment of the whole race. She believed, “‘Et is not the 
color of the skin that makes the man or the woman, but the principle formed in the 
soul.”? She moved from behind gender, race, and class cultural norms to answer God’s 
call. “Methinks I heard a spiritnal inicedostiond Wat shall go forward, and take off the 
reproach that is cast upon the people of color? Shall it be a woman?’ And my heart made 
this reply-‘Tf it is thy will, be it even so, Lord Jesus!’!* Through her speeches she 
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encouraged .. . her sisters to participate in an historical struggle for self-definition, (she) 
... Challenged gender conventions that molded white elite women to silent complicity, 
but denied oppressed black women the forum to protest their increasingly desperate 
predicament:!> In her first published pamphlet, reprinted in William Lloyd Garrison 
abolitionist newspaper, Liberator, she encouraged women to stand up for themselves and 


future generations: 


Oh ye daughters of Africa awake! Awake! Arise! No longer sleep nor slumber, 
but distinguish yourselves. Show forth to the world that ye are endowed with 
noble and exalted faculties. O ye, daughters of Africa! What have ye done to 
immortalize your names beyond the grave? What examples have ye laid for the 
rising generations?!° 


She encouraged the collaboration of African American women to challenge the injustices 
they encountered due to racial, sexual, and class traditions. On the race issue, she called 
for unification as a means to break the chains of slavery and ignorance: 


Never, no never will the chains of slavery and ignorance burst till we become 
united as one and cultivated among ourselves the pure principles of piety, 
morality, and virtue!’ 


She stressed the importance of education and free enterprise: 


I am of a strong opinion that the day on which we unite heart and soul, and turn 
our attention to knowledge and improvement, that day the hissing and reproach 
among the nations of the earth against us will cease .. . Let every female heart 
become united, and let us raise a fund ourselves, and at the end of one year anda 
half, we might be able to lay the corner stone for the building of a High School.’* 
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She spoke against gender traditions and classism: 

How long shall the fair daughters of Africa, be compelled to bury their minds and 

talents beneath a load of pots and kettles? Until union knowledge and love begin 

to flow among us... . How long shall a mean set of men flatter us with their 
smiles and enrich themselves with our hard earrings, their wives’ fingers 
sparkling with rings, and they themselves iaughing at our folly? Until we begin to 
patronize each other.” 

As African American women began to project their voices, their sense of duty 
called them to work for the rights of women of all races, for the entire African American 
community, and finally for themselves. Women of different races collaborated, to address 
the full rights of women, through the woman’s suffrage movement. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton collaborated with Susan B. Anthony, Quaker minister, Lucretia Mott, Sojourner 
Truth, and Harriet Tubman for the rights of women. In 1848, Stanton and Mott organized 
the first Woman’s Rights convention. However, as southern white women held on to 
racist ideology, African American women started their own clubs, associations, 
organizations, conferences, and conventions. The needs and struggles of African 
American women and women of color, of whom are poor, are scarcely addressed by 
white feminists, and black women were never given a significant voice or leadership role 
in feminist organizations.”° Therefore, Mary Ann Shadd Cary began the transformation of 
racial ideology and organized the Colored Women’s Progressive Franchise Association, 
February 9, 1880. Their objective was the community uplift. This association of African 
American transformational leaders collaborated and supported home mission, developed 


trammg programs for youth, implemented a job bank and lahor bureau for the 


unemployed, and established a company which provided entrepreneurial assistance for 
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small businesses. Their concer, for the whole of their community, caused them to 
declare that the organization it would tolerate no gender discrimination, women would 
nevertheless have the controlling power since they had the most to gain.*! Cary was also 
the founder and publisher of Provincial Freeman. Cary utilized the black press to 
legitimize the thoughts of African Americans’ voices and thoughts as viable to the 
community. 

In 1887, black and white women abolitionists gathered in New York City for the 
first Antislavery Convention of American Women. They formally declared that a woman 
had the right “to do all that she can by her voice, and her pen, and her purse, and the 
influence of her example, to overthrow the horrible system.” Anna Julia Cooper as a 
supporter of education believed improving the academic standing of African American 
women would ultimately improve and benefit all African Americans. In her book, A 
Voice from the South, she elevated the unique role African American women played in 
uplifting the entire race. She encouraged women to be and have their own voice. “She 
argued that just as the white man cannot speak through the consciousness of black men; 
neither can black men fully and adequately reproduce the voice of the Black Woman.” 


She was im the struggle for the human rights of all. 
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As African American women were leading and working to uplift the race as 
individuals; they began to realize the importance and power of collaboration. They 
developed clubs which combined resources, and worked toward educational and political 
betterment. “In pursuit of social reform, biack club women and church women alike felt 
the need to transcend local and regional boundaries by uniting into national 
organizations.”** In 1892, a General Federation of Women’s Clubs was formed, with 
approximately 100,000 members, by 1910 membership was almost a million.”> The 
majority of the members were white women. A few northern clubs welcomed African 
American club women into the federation, but southem women determined to maintain 
the status quo. Reflecting the spirit of progressive reform, Black women subordinated 
denominational, regional, and ideological identities to forge a national club movement 
dedicated to racial betterment.”° These clubs were federated into their own National 
Association of Colored Women (NACW). The national club movement developed as a 
response to, increased social welfare demands on community resources, increased racism, 
a need to build a national reforin network, and a mission to demonstrate the abilities of 
African Ainerican women. 

In 1893, Josephine St. Pierre Ruffin founded the New Era Club, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, one of the first African American women’s civic organizations in the 
country. The New Era Club enabled African American women to collaborate as they 


organized themselves to transform self and the African American cominunity. The clubs 
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were the beginning of black women standing up for themselves as transformational 
collaborative leaders through united organizations. 

Church was one of the avenues in which club women utilized their experiences to 
develop groundwork for successful clubs. Fannie Barrier Williams, a founding member 
and leader of the NACW, acknowledged that the church empowered African American 
women to organize and successfully carry on club work. “These churches have been and 
still are the great preparatory schools in which the primary lessons of social order, mutual 
trustful-ness and united effort have been taught.” 2” 

The National Federation of Afro-American Women convened in Boston, July 
1895. It was the first national conference of black club women. There were, one hundred 
and four delegates, representing fifty-four clubs, from fourteen different states including 
the District of Columbia and reflected the middle-class interest in home hfe and racial 
uplift. Evidence of racial up lift was seen as they cared for aged ex-slaves and 
influenced them to organize, created medical facilities for African American 
communities, and developed specialized medical services. The women involved were 
transformational Jeaders who called for progressive reform. 

It is always refreshing to discover in the archives of the church tradition portraits 
of women leaders, especially in the Baptist tradition. They not only challenged 
androcentric traditions, but also developed and implemented programs which uplifted 
women and children. In the Baptist tradition, women began to move from projected 


imaginary and cast their own shadows within the patriarchal leadership of the National 
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Baptist Convention (NBC). Through the efforts of Nannie Halen Burroughs, Mary V. 
Cook, Ella Eugene Whitfield and others the Women’s Convention was formulated five 
years after the formation of the (NBC). They described their mission as coming to the 
rescue of the world, adopting the motto ‘The World for Christ. Women Arise. He Calleth 
for Thee.’ 2° Through the Women’s Convention, African American Baptist women 
acquired their votce. They met annually to discuss and debate the issues of common 
concem and then implement national to address those concerns. The Women’s 
Convention afforded Black women the opportunity to challenge narrow minded social 
and intellectual norms, It also introduced them to different institutions and organizations 
where their presence challenged the limitations of racism and sexism and other 
stereotypes. 

At a time when African American women were expected to support the church 
but never to lead, Burroughs was a courageous and outspoken advocate for the role of 
women in the church and in society.*° She spoke about the discontent and the zeal of 
African American Baptist women to work as missionaries for the betterment of society. 
Her speech “How the Sisters Are Hindered From Helping” at the National Baptist 
Convention in Richmond, Virginia, in 1900, served as the catalyst for the formation of 
the largest African American, women’s organization at the time — the Women’s 
Convention Auxiliary to the National Baptist Convention.*' Burroughs was twenty-one 


when she began speaking up for the equality of women in the Convention. The 
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convention provided her a platform for promoting the religious, political, and social 
concems of African American women.” 

In 1909, the convention women established, owned, and operated, the first 
African American school for females; the National Training School for Women and 
‘Girls. As transformational leaders, their presence, in the records of Baptist conferences 
gives credence to women in leadership and the barriers they challenged and changed. 
Black Baptist women were never silent. In the struggle, to find their own voice, women 
like Burroughs, empowered others in church and soctety to find theirs. 

Mary V. Cook another prominent figure in the founding of the National Baptist 
Convention, worked on a nuinber of executive committees, edited a woman’s column, 
and led the educational department for women and children. As a well read and educated 
female she challenged the conviction that assigned intellect to men and emotionalism to 
women.” She believed the ideology of sexism kept women from reaching their full 
potential as leaders. The Bible was her tool for defending women’s rights in church and 
society. Cook’s theology was womanist in principle, advocating for the uplift of women. 
She was quick to point out that no wounan betrayed Jesus.** 

Ella E. Whitfield was field secretary to the Women’s Convention. As field 
secretary, she gained national visibility traveling and speaking in the United States, Cuba, 
and Canada, and raising funds for the National Training School for Women and Girls. 


These women, Burroughs, Cook, and Whitfield challenged androcentric ideology and 
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church tradition and made themselves visible and viable to past and present African 
American women. Their presence and work legitimized the place of African American 
women as transformational leaders. They transformed the NBC, leaving the men to do 
their work and the women to take the lead im the uplift of women and children. 

African Methodist Episcopal (AME) women were also challenging the imaginary 
set for them by the casting shadow in the cave. Mary G. Evans was one who stepped 
from a cave existence and received her call to preach at twelve, preaching her first 
sermon in 1903. At fourteen she received her local preaching license. Like most female 
agents of change Evans believed in education to better herself and her race. She enrolled 
at Payne Theological Seminary and earned a Bachelor of Divinity in 1911. In 1913, she 
was one of two African Americans chosen to attend the world’s Sunday School 
Convention in Zurich, Switzerland as a delegate. In 1924, she was the first woman to earn 
a Doctor of Divinity, from Wilberforce University. She was also the first woman to serve 
on their board of trustees. She graduated with the financial assistance of the Indiana State 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs and the Indiana AME Conference. Both were 
comprised of women dedicated to the uplift of African American women. She furthered 
her academics and earned a Master of Science in psychology and sociology from 
Colombia, in 1943. Between 1924 and 1966 Evans successfully pastored several 
churches, mcluding the St. John AME Church m Indianapolis and the Cosmopolitan 
Community Church in Chicago, which had a membership of 800 im 1966.*° Under her 


ministerial leadership the Church financed a community center, a home for senior 
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citizens and provided educational, medical and recreational opportunities to persons of all 
faith.’ 

Rosa Young was another woman concermed with the uplift of her race through 
education. As a 1905 graduate of Payne University in Selma, Alabama and the daughter 
of an African Methodist preacher, she vowed to return to the rural areas to start a school 
for poor black children ignored by the white educational system. ... The school opened 
in 1912... for the benefit of my race.*® The school was first narned Alabama Luther 
College and later renamed Alabama Lutheran Academy. By 1916, she acquired 
assistance from Missionary N. J. Bakke of the German-speaking Evangelical Lutheran 
Syndical Conference, to assist with attendance and financial issues, due to the boll weevil 
infestation which destroyed the cotton crop making it impossible for parents to pay 
tuition. The school which began with seven students and graduated four women in its 
first graduating class is currently known as Concordia College in Selma, Alabama. 
Young was known as the mother of black Lutheranism in America“? Her commitinent to 
improving her race through education was evidenced when she returned and started a 
school. She, along with other women mentioned, understood the power of knowledge to 
transform her race. By creating better educational opportunities she challenged notions of 


stereotypes based on race. 
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Women were also challenging racial stereotype in the medical field. In 1908, 
Fifty-two African American graduate nurses met in New York City at St. Mark’s 
Methodist Church and fonned the National Association of Colored Graduate Nurses 
(NACGN) to address the inferior status given to African American women in the 
profession. In 1934, the NACGN, hired Mabel Keaton Staupers as executive secretary 
and. established a national headquarters. Staupers later became president and led the fight 
to eliminate quotas for African American nurses in the U.S. army and navy nurse corps. 
On January 25, 1951, the board of directors of the NACGN, having decided that its job 
was done, voted itself out of existence.” 

In 1909 the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) was founded. The organization owed much of its existence to both African 
American and white women. Two women, Ida Wells-Bamett and Mary White Ovington, 
were among the six founders of the NAACP. Other women leaders: Mary Church Terreil, 
Nannie Helen Burroughs, and Mary McLeod Bethune all collaborated and used existing 
women’s social and community organizations to genérate and sustain the NAACP’s 
membership. Kathryn Johnson, a black woman, was the first field secretary for the 
NAACP from 1910 to 1916. By the 1940’s the NAACP was active in almost every state 
understood the value of women. They attracted and utilized strong female organizers like, 
Ella Baker, Lucille Black, and Charlotte Crump. These women risked their lives to recruit 
new inembers. Baker a womanist m practice, “recruited average black citizens in the all- 


male domains of inner-city barbershop, pool halls, shoe shine stands, and bars. . . . she 
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had a strong desire to place the NAACP and its programs on the lips of all the people. . . 
the uncouth MASSES included.’*' 

Sororities also played a vital part in developing woinen to lead, coliaborate and 
implement programs for betterment. Delta Sigma Theta Sorority was incorporated on 
Howard University’s Campus, January 13, 1913. In March, of the same year, the twenty- 
two founders of Delta Sigma Theta marched down Pennsylvania Avenue in support of 
Women’s suffrage.” In 1952, Alpha Kappa Alpha, Delta Sigma Theta, Sigma Gamma 
Rho, Zeta Phi Beta, Alpha Phi Alpha, Kappa Alpha Psi, Phi Beta Sigma and Omega Phi 
Psi, the college-hased sororities and fraternities, largely African American held their 
conventions simultaneously in Cleveland, Ohio, as the American Council] on Human 
Rights. The convention reinforced the conviction that those who had the advantage of 
education should use it responsibly on behalf of others and work to secure human 
rights.“* Together these young women and men worked to better educational status on 
behalf of their race. 

Ruth R. Dennis began her work, as an evangelist and missionary, in 1917 in the 
AME denomination, From 1925 to 1927, she hosted a weekly radio program discussing 
biblical subjects for twenty ininutes. In 1927, Dennis was the only woman out of the 
sixteen ministers listed in Who’s Who of Harlem. “ She believed in rearing African 


American children as instruments of race advancement. In her sermon, What are we 
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going to do with the Children, Dennis declares, “The only hope for a race or nation is in 
God. Children, the future of that race or nation, should be trained in the practice of 
religion and accustomed to the exercises of piety and virtue.’“? Dennis is another 
example of a woman moving beyond confines of negative cultural norms and achieving 
for the betterment of all. 

The Anti-lynching Crusades was formed in July of 1922, through the efforts of 
Mary B. Talbert. It began with sixteen members, but membership grew to nine hundred 
within three months. Through her ability to gather women behind a common cause, the 
resources of the NAACP, NACW, and other organizations were united. The leadership of 
the group came from veterans of settlement houses, state federations of Black women’s 
clubs, the Young Women’s Christian Association (Y WCA), the Woman’s committee on 
the Council of National Defense, and the NAACP.“ These organizations educated the 
public about the injustices of lynching and caused it to decline. “The groundwork for this 
effort was laid by a network of southern Black women educators and church leaders, who 
had begun building tenuous alliances with white womien through the YWCA and the 
church more than a decade before.’”*’ 

Mary McLeod Bethune believed in the power of God and the productivity of 
women. Her work as a leading woman defying tradition Jed her to start Daytona 
Educational and Industrial Institute in Daytona Beach, Florida. In 1924, the school 


inerged with Cookman Institute and became Bethune~Cookman College. Her training for 
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national leadership took place while she was President of the Florida Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs from 1917-1924.*8 On May 25, 1925, Mary McLeod Bethune 
and several of her lieutenants ... of the NACW were mvited to the meeting of the 
International Council of Women in Washington D.C. .. . Bethune had been assured that 
seating at the meeting would be desegregated, this was not the case at all the Negro 
women, ... walked out of the meeting. By the next day the situation had been rectified 
and the Negro delegation returned.*” Mary McLeod Bethune began envisioning an 
organization ... which would cement a spirit of cooperation and unified effort among 
women’s groups so they could speak as one voice.*’ On December 5, 1935, thirty African 
American women from voluntary associations voted the National Council of Negro 
Women (NCNW), into existence with Mrs. Bethune as president. The council worked 
with the national board of the YWCA, the NAACP, National Council of Women, the 
National Urban League, the League of Women voters, the National Council of Church 
Women, the National Council of Jewish Women, and the National Council of Catholic 
Women to educate and develop and implement programs targeted to eliminate racism and 
sexism. In 1944, the council sponsored a conference to address the status of minorities in 
the United States. The council was an active participant and planner in numerous 
conferences called by President Roosevelt and Eleanor Roosevelt. Conferences on 
employment, child care, and women’s participatiou in the war were attended by African 
American womeu representing diverse organizations. Black women were appointed to 


serve on boards and conference committees for the War Manpower Commission, the 
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Women’s and Children’s Bureau, the Department of Labor, and other government 
bureaus.°! NCNW was the only black women’s organization present in San Francisco to 
witness the founding of the United Nations. 

Bethune worked to unify women behind a common cause. She raised African 
American women to a position of sustained visibility in Washington D.C. and the 
nation.” In the Coolidge administration, she worked on the Child Welfare Conference. In 
the Hoover administration, she was part of the National Commission on child welfare and 
the Commission on Home Building and Home ownership. Finally, in the Roosevelt 
administration, she was an advisor on minority affairs. During her years in Roosevelt’s 
“Black Cabinet,” she sought to heighten the racial consciousness of the nation and the 
federal bureaucracy. Bethune’s position in the Roosevelt administration demonstrated the 
importance of a united coalition of all Black women’s organizations. There purpose was 
to pressure the political system into action to uplift the entire race. She also held 
leadership in other key civil rights organizations, NAACP, National Urban League and 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. Most historical references to the 
NAACP concem themselves with the male leadership with little regard for the female 
presence and influence. 

The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters (BSCP) was identical to the NAACP, in 
that regard. Little is written about the women’s auxiliary of the BSCP which began in 
New York in October of 1925, as The Hesperus Club of Harlem. The women relatives of 
the BSCP helped the Brotherhood become the first successful national Black trade union. 
Their philosophy was if the wives, mothers, and daughters of Pullman porters helped, the 
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Brotherhood could become black America’s entry into the world of organized labor.*? 
Women assisted the organization by raising money for the Brotherhood and providing 
food and shelter while they traveled. In 1938, the International Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Brotherhood of the Sleeping Car Porters (ILAO) was formed as the first international 
labor organization of Black women in the world. For the Auxiliary gender took a back 
seat to the race issue. 

Layle Lane and E. Pauline Myer used their organizational skills to assist A. 
Phillip Randolph in developing the Brotherhood and the March on Washington 
Movement (MOWM). Lane the only black teacher at Benjamin Franklin High School in 
New York City was the first African American female vice president of The Ainerican 
Federation of Teachers. E. Pauline Myers believed colored citizens have the right to 
disobey unjust laws.°* Myers was considered a better organizer than Randolph and 
oversaw the local chapters of the (MOWM). Myers wanted a mass organization with an 
action program-aggressive, bold, and challenging in spirit, but nonviolent in character. “Tt 
invites attack, meetmg it with a stubborn and nonviolent resistance that seeks to 
recondition the mind and weaken the will of the oppressor.”*> To help recondition the 
mind of tradition and weaken the will of the oppressor a March on Washington was 
planned; to demand national defense jobs and the placement of qualified soldiers and 
officers into the armed forces, In the summer of 1941, Randolph and Lane were invited, 


by Roosevelt, to the White House requesting the march be cancelled. Roosevelt issued 
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Executive order 8802and the March was cancelled. The order stated, “It is the policy of 
the United States to encourage fuil participation in the national defense program by all 
citizens of the United States regardless of race, creed, or national origin.”°° With order in 
hand, women immediately began to work supporting the war effort and organizing 
throughout the United States. 

In Dayton, Ohio, fifty black women formed the War Emergency Volunteer 
Services organized in 1942, They assisted etght hundred women find housing while they 
worked in war industries. They also assisted three hundred black servicemen of the 98" 
Aviation Squadron stationed at Patterson Field. These women were outspoken and 
formed collaborating coalitions concerned with the uplift and equality of the entire race. 
Laying aside the burdens of sexism these women would provide continual leadership 
from behind male leadership. At that time, their task was made easier because male 
leadership was off fighting in the war. After thmgs changed for women, many of them 
had moved from their cave existence and found something different. They would forever 
cast a different shadow for fnture generations to follow: These awaken women moved for 
the nghts of all people, they gave of themselves to fight for civil rights, women’s rights, 
and worker’s rights. 

During the civil rights movement, the leadership skills of many women were 
camouflaged, in order to focus on the race issue. Racism over sexism was the norm for 
the uplift the entire race. The earliest days of the civil rights movement were driven by 
grassroots organizations which influenced politicians, publicized civil rights issues, 


sponsored demonstrations and legal defenses, and gathered people to collaborate on 
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developing various forins of nonviolent protest. Women played an active role in 
founding and guiding these organizations. 

Pauli Murray was one of the women leaders of the sit-ins at Howard University in 
Washington D. C. in 1944 involving inostly women students. The women’s involvement 
in these early sit-ins demonstrates the importance of women to the movement which 
always seemed to be dominated by men. The sit-in took place at Thompson’s with 
approximately, fifty black, stepping from behind a historical curtain and, for the moment, 
were deferring to no one.®’ Victory came as the students refused to give up their seat until 
served. The chain’s national headquarters, conceded and a downtown whites-only eating 
establishment in Washington D.C., was serving African Ainerican customers.>® The 
decision was reversed after the press left and the University president ordered the student 
to take no further action. Thoinpson’s went back to ‘no Negroes allowed.’*” Sixteen years 
later civil rights demonstrators would use the same type of nonviolence resistance. 

In 1977, Murray would be ordained in the Episcopal Church. She was American 
churches first black female priest. African American women continued to work toward 
the betterment by continuing to be involved and committed to educational, cultural, and 
civic activities. Some women protested and others organized to evaluate the needs of 
their community and to address those needs. The Links was one such organization. 


Margaret Roselle Hawkins and Sarah Strickland Scott, organized the Links Inc. on 
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November 9, 1946, in Philadelphia. it was organized as a public nonpartisan, volunteer 
organization. The women chose to “link” their friendship and resources in an attempt to 
improve the quality of life and provide hope for disadvantaged African Americans.°' A 
grant from the Liliy foundation allowed the Links to collaborate with fifteen of the 
nation’s largest African-American women’s organizations to form Black Women’s 
Consultation. The group’s purpose was to address issues which were vital to the survival 
of African Americans. They held conferences in the eighties addressing topics to engage, 
empower, and educate African American women, This collaboration of women used their 
transformational leadership skill to demonstrate the important of unity. 

The Women’s Political Council (WPC) was formed for the purpose of “inspiring 
Negroes to live above mediocrity, to elevate their thinking, to fight juvenile and adult 
delinquency, to register and vote, and in general to improve their status as a group. We 
were ‘women power,’ organized to cope with any injustice, no matter what, against the 
darker sect.”©? The WPC was founded in Montgomery, Alabaina by Mary Fair Burks, 
JoAnn Robinson, Irene West, Thelina Glass, and Uretta Adair. As a deinonstration of 
collaboration each chapter President met to coordinate plans to advocate for those who 
were experiencing racial discrimination. Burk, “purposely excluded men because, she 
said, they would take it over and women wouldn’t be able to do what they could do. © In 


the forty’s and fifty’s the WPC were just as vital in Montgomery race relations, as the 
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NAACP. They were vital to the Montgomery bus boycott. They printed flyers and helped 
organize communications to get the one day boycott started which lasted for 365 days. 
While Burk and others were working for equality through the WPC, Septima 
Clark was working through the Southem Christian Leadership Council (SCLC) teaching 
African Americans to educate themselves to represent self with a better voice. She was 
known as “Teacher to a Movement.” She experienced gender bias while working with the 
council’s Citizenship School Movement. She was praised for educating thousands of 
community leaders, but was not allowed to attend executive committee meetings. Sexism, 
generated by the socialization of male headship, kept her from being able to attend. Her 
gender was the issue not her natural ability to lead and transform lives. Many of the 
preachers who made up SCLC expected women to take the backbone position just as they 
had done in their homes and churches. Women, like Clark, who had a natural infinity to 
lead and get others to follow in the collaborative dance, were not accepted by clergy. 
Septima Clark continued her activism with the SCLC until 1970. During her 
leadership, it is estimated that 10,000 citizenship school teachers were trained and more 
than 100,000 African Americans learned to read and write. The school under her 
leadership armed African Americans with the tools necessary to demand their 
Constitutional Rights. Clark’s and her colleagues work, helped transform the political 
face of the region. Clark made this observation 1985,” if you look at the black elected 
officials and the political leaders from one end of the South to the other, you find people 


who had their first involvement im the training progress of the citizenship school.’”™ 
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While Clark worked with the citizenship schools under patriarchal thought; the 
Student Non- Violence Coordinating Committee (SNCC) organizers emphasized finding 
and developing nontraditional sources of leadership.** SNCC welcomed women—young 
and old, black and white, college students and illiterate sharecroppers- to its ranks and 
gave them the latitude to become major strategists, organizers and activists. Ella Baker, 
SNCC’s spiritual mother and guiding force, was responsible for this all inclusive stance. 
The work of Ella Baker, along with Ruby Doris Smith Robinson and Prathia Laura Ann 
Hali was consecrated in the South. They fought against oppressive ideology alongside 
black college students. 

Ruby Doris Smith Robinson began her work with SNCC in 1961. Later she would 
become the field secretary making her, the first and only woman ever to hold a top formal 
leadership job in SNCC or, for that matter, in any major civil rights organization in the 
1960’s.°’ Another woman who worked with SNCC was Parthia Laura Ann Hall. She rode 
with the Freedom Riders m 1961, challenging segregation in interstate bus service, 
throughout the Deep South. The Freedom Riders rode together regardless of race, gender, 
or class. Later, as an ordained American Baptist minister, Hall was an outspoken 
advocate of the right of women to stand in the pulpit of black Baptist churches and preach 
the gospel of Jesus Christ.°® She learned from her involvement with SNCC, the 
importance of challenging oppressive ideologies. She is an avid proponent of womanist 
theology, which reflects upon the implications of biblical faith from the unique 
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perspective of African American women, unlike the femmist perspective, which 
perceived to be sensitive to issues of gender but not to issues of race and racism.°” Hall 
would again challenge oppressive ideology in 1996, she stated, as a black woman I could 
understand and support the March of Men on October 16, the survival and liberation of 
our community requires that equal partnership of black men and black women in the 
family, in the church, and in the community. There is no place in our forward movement 
for the misogyny often demonstrated by some march organizers.” In 1997, she was 
listed first on Ebony’s first ever list of outstanding black women preachers in the country. 
In a 2001 address at the Boston University, Hall took the occasion of a Martin Luther 
King Jr. memorial service to remind the audience that the movement was so much more 
than Dr. King. “It was largely women. If there’d been no women, there would’ ve been no 
movement.”’! Hall was concerned with the rights of women; but as a womanist 
theologian she also understood the necessity of liberating the entire race. Her challenging 
of unjust systems through SNCC and the American Baptist denomination established an 
imaginary for future generations to follow. 

The Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party (MFDP) was born in Jackson’s Black 
Masonic Temple on April 26, 1964. Fannie Lou Hamer, Victoria Gray, and Annie Devine 
were at the center of its establishinent. Other women, tncluding Ella Baker were also 


instrumental in the process. The MFDP convention was the culmination of everything 
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Baker had worked for more than 20 years. She had urged Southern blacks to shed their 
fear and band together to fight the tyranny under which they lived.” 

Women have always been an intricate part of the toppling of oppressive systems. 
On February 9, 1966, approximately twenty African American women, working as 
nurses’ aides, housekeepers, and kitchen staff at Lincoln Nursing Home in Baltimore, 
Maryland formed the nucleus for Maryland Freedom Union (MFU). Its membership was 
ninety percent women and almost all African American. The MFU developed stores and 
nursing homes. Their purpose was to organize those low income workers into viable and 
necessary participants in the movement which would transform all of society. 

The Black Panther Party (BPP), another male dominated organization, was 
founded by two males from Oakland California on October 15, 1966, Women though not 
often visible were part of the organization in leadership positions. Kathleen Neal 
Cleaver, Elaine Brown, and Ericka Huggins all rose to the top of the parties hierarchy. 
Kathleen Neal Cleaver, was the communication secretary from 1967 to 1970, she was the 
first woman to hold a national leadership position. She was also a part of building an 
international base for the party. Elaine Brown held the parties highest position as the first 
and only female leader of the party from 1974-1977, Ericka Huggins was the director of 
the BPP’s initiated Oakland Community School from 1973-1981. “Under her leadership 


the BPP became an influential political force in Oakland.” 
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Shirley Anita St. Hill Chisholm believed the traditional roles for women required 
revamping. She was a woman of first and an organizational collaboration developer. She 
was the first African American woman elected to the United States Congress, in 1968 and 
the first hlack woman to declare herself as a candidate to actively run for president of the 
United States, in 1972. She was cofounder of the Congressional Black Caucus, in 1969, 
and the National Political Congress of Black Women, in 1984. Her presence in congress 
addressed issues of sexism and racism; as the first person, in one hundred and two years 
to be both; a black and a woman, congressman. Chisholm’s accomplishment prompted 
her to state, “I would think that our society is not yet either just or free.” ’4 By declaring 
her presidential candidacy, she challenged male only leadership models. Although she 
did not win the Democratic nomination; her presence recast the political cave imaginary 
and reshaped images of women’s reality in general and African American women in 
particular. 

As collahorator, she and Dr. C. DeLores Tucke,r founded the National Political 
Congress of Black Women, currently known as the National Congress of Black Women. 
The organization advocates on behalf of African American women and encourages them 
to lead. While Chisholm advocated for the leadership of women in the national political 
field Dorothy Lee Bolden was leading in advocating for the rights of local domestic 
workers. 

As a thirty-eight year domestic Bolden in 1968, collaborated with eight other 
women and formed the National Domestic Workers Union (NDWU). The organization 


was a powerful political force in 1970's. Its members participated in voter registration 
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drives, protested against the Atlanta Mass Transit Authority and worked on local state, 
and national political campaigns. As a nonprofit, they provided assistance with 
employment and taught members to negotiate and communicate their desires to their 
employers. 

While women in the church had been made and continued to be direct objects; 
women in society were learning the art of leadership and developing into direct subjects. 
As direct subjects, they initiated programs which addressed issues concerning the black 
family, career advancement, and political and economic empowerment. Their work with 
these initiatives assisted them in identifying and developing their transformational 
leadership potential. 

Dorothy Height was a powerful advocate for racial, gender, and economic 
equality, As a transformational leader, she is the only woman identified among the big six 
civil rights leaders. Her primary work was with gender equality working to improve the 
lives of African American women. As the Young Women’s Christian Association’s 
(YWCA), Director of Racial Justice, in 1970, in Houston Texas five‘hundred, African 
Ametican women attended her “‘Conference of Black Women of the YWCA.” The 
purpose of the conference was to bring together in a collaborative dance women against 
racism. This small group, working as collaborative transformational leaders, unified their 
power of transformation and created an imperative against racism. It remains a part of the 


YWCA’s purpose to this day. 
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Many women have the idea that power is a dirty word. Mrs. [Mary McLeod] 
Bethune expressed, “The important thing about power is how you use it, and I think 
that’s true. A lot of people want power over people rather than power with them.””> The 
power to transform lives makes is demonstrated by many women who challenge 
traditional constructs and shatter class ceiling. Ceiling built by androcentric ideas which 
assert the interest of individuals rather than community. You can do something 
significant only by, being part of a collaborative organized effort. Collaboration creates a 
unity of the mind, able to address and impact community needs. 

Dr. Height’s commitment to women lasted for decades. She fought the slave 
markets of black women in New York City. She was president of the NCNW for 40 
years. As President of the Delta Sigma Theta, she brought hundreds of Deltas to the 
March on Washington. Although not a speaker, her presence on stage left a legacy, which 
not only impacted the Deltas, but all African American women, Her presence, in the mist 
of male dominance, allowed the women of Delta to see her with great dignity and with 
great power.’® 

In 1964, Height along with Pauline Polly Cowan, developed Wednesday’s in 
Mississippi. It was an interracial, interfaith group of Northern women who traveled to 
Mississippi to establish communication across race, gender, and class boundaries. Their 


aim was to end violence and cushion the transition toward racial integration. Southern 


women believed, “If northern women could visit us regularly during the summer, to act 
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as a quieting influence by going into areas that are racially tense, to try to build bridges of 
communication between us, between our Black and white communities — to be a ministry 
of presence among us — it would be of tremendous help to us.’””” There had to be a two- 
fold commitment from each participant. They had to agree that the talents they possessed 
would be prepared and utilized to assist the African American residents of Mississippi. 

. Secondly they had to agree to continue working for civil rights in their community. Unita 
Blackwell, the first black female Mayor of Mayersville, Mississippi, summed up the 
significance of the project: “When Black and white women came together, it was, for us, 
strength. It was a feeling of we weren’t alone. That group of Black and white women 
was something that we had not seen before.’® When the barriers of race, gender, and class 
are dismantled, the involvement and commitment of humanity, unifies people into 
transfonnational agents of change. 

In the seventies, Aftican American women were becoming more visible in the 
political arena. The National Women’s Political Caucus was organized in 1971, by Betty 
Friedan, Gloria Stemem, Shirley Chisholm, and Fannie Lou Hammer. Their purpose was 
to get more women elected into office. In 1977, Eleanor Holmes Norton a noted civil 
rights lawyer was appointed as the First woman Chair of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC). Norton released the EEOC’s first set of regulations 
outlining what constituted sexual harassment. The regulation declared that sexual 


harassment was a form of sexual discrimimation which violated federal civil rights laws. 
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Women of the seventies also began to make inroads in church leadership. Ella 
Pearson Mitchell found her voice and was ordained, in 1978. Pearson Mitchell taught at 
several Historically Black Colleges and Universities, helping African American women 
find their voices, frame their thoughts, focus their messages, and convincingly speak their 
words in a profession historically dominated by men.’ She encouraged the gifts of 
African American women and advocated for their right to exercise their gift of preaching. 
She was called the ‘‘dean of black women preachers in America.”® Her book series 
Those Preaching Women uplifts the preaching gifts of women and shines a light on 
examples for other women to follow. “The sermons of women serve to reinsert women 
into a religious history that has sought to deny their stories as contributing to the larger, 
collective story of Christians sharing traditions.’*! 

In 1983, women were still emerging from behind traditional images and casting 
new images for the uplift of other women and their race. Suzan D. Johnson emerged from 
the cave and began a series of first. She was the first African American woman to be 
elected senior pastor of Mariner’s Temple Baptist Church in New York City. She was the 
first woman elected as an officer of the historic Hampton Minister’s Conference. She was 
the first female chaplain of the New York City police department, and the only woman 
named in the Baylor University survey of the most effective preachers in the English- 
speaking world. In 1993, she was chosen as a White House fellow and served as a 
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domestic policy advisor to President Bill Clinton on homelessness, violence and 
community empowerment. In 2010, she became the United States Ambassador at Large 
fot International Religious Freedom in the State department appointed by President Barak 
Obama. Her series of first, transformed gender bias institutions. 

In 1984, Leontine Turpeau Current (T.C.) Kelly became the first African 
American woman and only the second woman to be elected a bishop in the United 
Methodist Church. Her ministerial career began at fifty. It would be another twenty year 
before another Methodist denomination would elect a woman bishop. 

National Political Congress of Black Women was founded in Washington D.C. in 
1984, providing a political forum for Black women, specifically, those of voting age. 
Their special focus remains, bringing large numbers of African American women into 
political leadership at afl levels of government. The NPCBW builds on the experience of 
Black women who historically have been beacons of progressive political change, to 
empower them for the future. It acts as a catalyst for this empowerment.*? 

The National Organization of Black Elected Legislative was founded in 1985, in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by California State Senator Diane Watson. The organization 
is comprised of African American women state legislators. Their objective: to improve 
the lives of African American women by educating them about public policy issues, 
promoting participation in the development of public policy, and introducmg and 


supporting legislation that improves the lives of African American women. *? They give 
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voice to women, to address, their legal, social, economic, and educational needs. This 
would allow them to assess needs and create programs to address those needs. 

In 1989, Barbara Harvis was ordained as the first female bishop of the United 
States Episcopal Church and only the third African American woman ordained a priest. 
Pauli Murray was first and Mary Atibonishau was the second. Women like Harris, 
throughout history understood the power of leadership. She stated, “Leaders don’t wait 
for consensus, they make it.’”** 

After the death of her husband Coretta Scott King continued to work as a jeading 
participant in the Civil Rights Movement. She was the commencement speaker at 
Harvard in 1968, accepting the invitation previously given to her husband. She was the 
first woman to deliver the address charging the graduates to utilize their creative force to 
inspire us to overcome. “Finally, in struggling to give ineaning to your own lives, as 
students you are preserving the best in our traditions and are breaking new ground in your 
restless search for truth. With this creative force to inspire all of us we may yet not only 
survive-we may triumph.’ She was also the first woman to preach at a statutory service 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 

Demonstrating her organizational skills, she brought together eight hundred 


human rights organizations to form the Coalition of Consctence in 1983. She believes a 


leader is a person who has character and a purpose. “That purpose has to be something 
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that transcends one’s own particular interest, something that benefits the whole of 
humanity.’*® 

Twenty years after the first woman bishop was elected, Vashti Murphy McKenzie 
was elected bishop in the African Methodist Episcopal Church in 2000, She is bishop of 
the eighteenth district of the AME Church, which includes the African nations of 
Mozambique, Lesotho, Botswana, and Swaziland. As a Delta, she is the national 
chaplain, where her grandmother is credited with being one of the founders. 

Women leading other women out of the androcentric images projected for them 
on the cave wall; empowers others to continue the process. It is an undisputed fact that 
women in the Black Baptist churches represent a preponderance of its membership, its 
financial strength, and its missionary force. Women’s involvement in these three forces 
allowed and continues to allow women to be a driving force in the uplift of the church 
and the community. Census data shows that Black women make up more than sixty 
percent of Black Baptist membership.*’ They are Sunday school and Vacation Bible 
teachers, mission leaders, and assistance to male directors. The dilemma for this author is 
their unwillingness or their inability, based on patriarchal teaching, to acknowledge their 
natural leadership skills. Our communities need African American Baptist women to 
address community needs. History demonstrates when women utilize their natural 
nurturer and caregiving: transformational leadership skills, communities are changed. 

Change begins when people regardless of race, gender, or class are disillusioned 
with the images being projected and can no longer find peace or fulfillment in the image. 


It requires a look beyond the veil and transformational leaders who energizes people to 
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go forward toward a goal that’s very important to the whole group.** Self-actualization 
empowers a person to see not only self but also the power they give for making changes. 
Women who discovered themselves and empowered others to discover themselves, in the 
past, collaborated to affect change. 

The women’s club era ushered in a new power for women the power of 
collaboration, working together to change existing structures. Historically, women have 
been involved in ministry in church and society. Many were called to preach the gospel 
and challenge the evils of oppression. The stories of women activists powerfully combine 
two important tasks of human development: personal moral growth, and participation in a 
collective action that changed the conditions of life for ordinary people.*” 

The Civil Rights Moveinent not only gave men a sense of self-preservation but it 
also allowed woinen to move from behind the veil and collaborate with men and women 
black and white on the social and political issues of the day. Their unified efforts broke 
through social and racial oppression and fortified them for future leadership. Their 
involvement as civil rights leaders throughout the south and north and the world was the 
fight for racial equality. Their own agenda, of addressing the gender issue, during this 
time had to take a backseat to the uplift of the entire race. Transformational leaders 
understand the concept of leading for the betterment of the whole. Women of the Civil 
Rights era were transformational. When the time came they also addressed the gender 
issue and began the journey of dismantling soctal norms and religious ideologies which 


oppress women from leadership. A focus on black churchwomen’s experiences changes 
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the nature of African American history and introduces new dimensions to the discourse n 
religious tradition and authority, which have been traditionally defined as male history.” 
The continual challenge is that women as well as men continue to be led by a 
household code which speaks to the structure in ones’ house. Challenging that code 
would mean challenging the Word of God. It becomes necessary to re-educate women 
and men on biblical interpretation. The view we often see is the view from an 
androcentric tens. What would be the difference, if we discovered a different lens, a 


womanist perspective and could see woinen being used as instruments of God? 


Biblical Foundation-Old Testament 

Women comprise the majority of church membership; yet, the norm continues to 
be, in many instances, their leading from behind. Katie Cannon refers to this as relegating 
women to the position of direct object mstead of active subject.”! In this twenty-first 
century, more women have been appointed bishops, senior pastors, and have begun 
ministries outside of male dominance. With such powerful and present role ‘models what 
continues to keep most women “in their place?” Perhaps it is their pre-existing 
understanding of the traditional definition of leader as: one who leads a large group of 


people; *? without any consideration of a more modern definition: to influence or induce; 
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cause to go with one.” Perhaps, it is their androcentric understanding of the biblical 
teaching of women and their place, without any consideration of the sitzm im laben of the 
text. Finally, perhaps, it is their lack of knowledge of biblical examples of God using 
women to lead. Whatever the reason, it is adequate to say a re-dress of scripture both Old 
and New Testament will challenge traditional understanding and allow women to re- 
evaluate their place in the plan of God. 

Exodus, the second book of the Hebrew Bible, is divided into two divisions. The 
first division, chapters 1-18, narrates the development of a nation. It begins with the 
reiteration, of the promise God, made in Genesis, to make a great nation. It relates the 
development of the nation through slavery, redemption, and deliverance. It shows God 
actively working on behalf of the oppressed. The second division, chapters 19-40 deals 
with life in liberation. It recounts the covenantal, cultic, and legal revelations at Sinai.™ 

It has been used to justify oppression by the oppressor and to liberate the 
oppressed from the oppressor. Europeans used it to come iuto possession of the American 
“Promised Land.” Jews and African Americans used it as inspiration to encourage 
continued belief in the God who would deliver. The story is used to liberate the Israelites, 
Jews and African Americans but falls short in liberating women. This is especially 
problematic since without the women in Exodus 1:15-2:10 there would be no liberating 


instruments of God. The womeu of Exodus may not have been leaders with followers; 
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but, they were leaders by virtue of their influence and taking a stand against institutional 
authority. They knew their place in a inale patriarchal society, but were willing to defy 
that existence because their present situation warranted their defiance. In their defiance, 
they moved and became independent personalities. They moved from the shadows of the 
deliver to the forefront as instruments of divine providence, resulting in transgroup 
cooperation.” 

Exodus 1:15-2:10, introduces us to those cooperating women and allows us to be 
engaged and empowered by their presence and actions. They were a vital and sustaining 
part of Moses’ life. Their presence, in the narrative, elevates women from an androcentric 
engagement of the text, to a gynocentric one. When the women are viewed with a 
womanist lens, they are elevated from beneath patriarchy and uplifted as transformational 
agents; causing and preserving life, Within the first division, the author introduces the 
oppressor: Pharaoh, the deliver: Moses, and the women who would be the primary 
instrument of God in birthing a nation: midwives, a Levite woman, daughter of Pharaoh, 
and Moses’ sister. “These named and unnamed women cross gender, ethnic, and class 
lines to defy violence, and .. . serve as a catalyst and model for other boundary-crossing 
deliverances to come.” *’ They collaborate with each other, care for the least, and 
consistently remain faithful to their own value as women. As women, they will be 
instrumental in saving the life of the deliver, who will save the lives of many, so the 


Hebrews can become a nation. As the initial instruments of God, the women would be the 
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starting point “to preserve for you a remnant on earth and to save your lives by a great 
deliverance” as mentioned by Joseph. 

Traditional assumptions concerning the great deliverance steers us to Moses 
without consideration of the woinen involved. Re-dressing the text from a womanist 
perspective, invites us to see beyond the male presence of the king, who did not know 
Joseph. He makes bmutalizing public policy birthed out of frustration causing him to 
equate population growth with impending war. A war he perceives as an opportunity for 
the oppressed “to join our enemies . . . fight against us .. . escape from the land” (Ex. 
1:10). The text mentions this frustrated policy maker three times as King and twice as 
Pharaoh; giving identity to his office but not his individual personhood. This nameless 
King’s, actions will be overridden, as the women take center stage, the inoment he 
requests their assistance. 

The woinen are first introduced as a group, Hebrew midwives. The title midwives 
in comparison to the king’s title is recorded seven times. The number of times they are 
mention indicates the importance scripture places upon the actions of the women in their 
defiance of tyranny and in their upholding of moral principles.”® After the women are 
group named they are then individually identified as Shiphrah and Puah. The 
preservation of their names in scripture pays tribute to their inemory and honors them as 
valiant women who put their lives on the line to do the right thing.”’ The specific naming 
of the women next to the unnamed king elevates the actions of the women as the primary 


concem of the narrative. 
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It is unclear from the text; if these named midwives are Hebrew or Egyptian. It is 
also unclear if there are only two midwives or if the two represent a larger group. In the 
Hebrew, the phrase can be either: Hebrew midwives or midwives of the Hebrew women, 
according to Sarna, in Exploring the Exodus.” If they are Hebrew midwives, meaning 
Hebrews, then how could the king convince them to kill Hebrew children? If they are 
midwives of the Hebrew, meaning Egyptians, how could they defy a direct order and 
live? Finally, why would they degrade other Egyptian women as in verse nineteen of this 
periscope? When the Bible uses the term “Hebrew” it is usually implies a foreigner is 
talking about Israelites. This term, with its cognate known all over the Near East, refers to 
any group of marginal people who have no social standing, own no land, and who 
endlessly disrupt ordered society.'°' Even as the text is unclear whether their identity is 
Hebrew or Egyptian, it is probable that their Semitic names make them non-Egyptian. 
Determining their ethnicity addresses the first uncertainty but not the second. Secondly, 
are there only two midwives or a group of inidwives? If there are only, the two named 
midwives, the question becomes how does only two serve all of the Hebrew women; who 
continue multiplying causing the king military concern? Scholars agree it would be 
illogical to assume there are only two and suggest, either they were overseers of the 
practitioners, and were directly responsible to the authorities for the women under them, 
or the two names... are those of guilds or teams of midwives called after the original 


founders of the order.‘°? Whether there are only two or a group, may not be clear; but 
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what is clear is the leadership stance they took as they defied the king’s brutalizing public 
policy. As leaders, either of other women under them or of a guild these two inform and 
influence the collaboration of all the midwives: to not only let the girls live but the boys 
as well. In their defiance they stepped from behind the authoritative intentions of Pharaoh 
into the forefront of the deliverance plan of God. Although scholars cannot say with any 
certainty the ethnicity of these midwives nor the number of them; it is certain when 
viewed with a womanist lens, ethnicity does not matter when the lives of children are at 
issue. Womanhood trumped ethnicity and allows the boys to live. 

Pharaoh is intentional in giving his command to the midwives, He is gender 
specific and process specific. The women are to determine the baby’s gender by use of 
the birthstool. The birthstool literally translates as “two stones.”’'° Scholars suggest that 
there are “at least three plausible interpretations of the word’s literal meaning of “two 
stones”: the testicles proving the child’s gender; pedestals upon which women rested 
their legs durmg birth; or the brick on which Egyptian midwives may have deposited 
newborns.” !°+ Whatever the literal meaning of the word, using any of the above 
definitions would give the midwives an advantage m discovering the gender of the baby 
immediately and an immediate knowledge would require immediate action. 

The women’s courageous defiance of the king’s command of infanticide causes 
them to be summoned back to explain their action of non-action. The midwives employ 


two excuses both playing to the king’s prejudices.’ First, they degrade the Hebrew 
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women, “Oppressors typically justify their own inhumanity by explicitly or implicitly 
impugning their victims; humanity.”'”° The say the Hebrew women are Aayot, “animals” 
born to breed.’”” It is natural for them like animals. Robert Alter relates it as a strong 
connection between the Israelites and the procteative forces of the natural world: like 
animals, the Hebrew women need no midwives.'*® Therefore they continue to multiply. 
Second, the midwives make a comparison. Comparing the Hebrew women to the 
Egyptian women appealed to “us/them” mentality of Pharaoh. “They are vigorous and 
give birth before the midwives come to them.” 

The midwives at this poit are tricksters who thwart the evil command of 
Pharaoh.’”’ The midwives do not lie, they simply do not tell the whole truth. It is the 
conventional weapon of the powerless, especially women in the Old Testament, against 
those in power: the weapon of deception where the "truth" is not defined by the powerful, 
but becomes the priority of the underclass to interpret and shape according to their own 
reality. The refusal to tell the "truth" becomes tantamount to the refusal to obey. And the 
refusal to obey is the refusal to adopt hegemonic assertions. The refusal to obey, 
therefore, proves to be a most effective counter to Egyptian ideology.!” It is an example 


of women being underestimated and seen only through the eyes of male influence. Seeing 
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women through those eyes caused Pharaoh to ignore the essence of womanhood. Had he 
anticipated the effectiveness of women in thwarting this decree, according to Trible, he 
might better have commanded that all female infants be killed.'!! The command to 
destroy the boys makes an assumption that without men the Hebrews could not form a 
nation. Staton, in her Women’s Bible suggest, that daughters in freedom could perpetuate 
family and national pride and honor and if allowed to wed the men of their choice, their 
children would vindicate their ancestral dignity.”!" 

These women lie and conceal their real motive for defying the king they “feared 
God. Their fear of God allows them to be courageous in their defiance. Their courageous 
defiance and fear of God is rewarded with families. Their collaborative leadership stance 
cannot be ignored; they lead all the other midwives to follow their natural affinity to 
giving and protecting life rather than destroyimg it. Women not only birth babies in 
biblical time but were also responsible for the development of the children. Perhaps that 
is why this text is rich with the movement of women, because God is birthing a nation 
and these midwives are the natural fit to assist in the birth of the Israelite nation.'!> As 
instruments of God; they model the courage necessary to oppose patriarchal oppression, 
represented by Pharaoh.'!4 The midwives lack of obedience to Pharaoh’s command leads 


him to change strategies. The command now is to all Egyptians, “throw every boy into 


the Nile and let every girl live.” 
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This second command leads to the introduction of another set of wormen who 
would help birth the nation: the daughters. They are Levi’s daughter, her own daughter, 
and Pharaoh’s daughter, “Daughters, when present at all, are for the most part ignored or 
are used as pawns in men’s business dealings.''> These daughters, in Exodus, cannot be 
ignored. As daughters, they would play a vital role in continual the defiance of the 
midwives. It would be the daughters, who dismantle the plans of Pharaoh. 

Identical to the introduction of the midwives, the male is the first to be 
mentioned, however; he is quickly dismissed and the daughters take center stage. The 
first woman who acted but did not speak was the Levite woman or literally the daughter 
of Levi. She gave birth to a son. This birthing of a son continues the connection of 
women involved in the birthing process of the Israelite nation. What is a woman to do 
with a baby when all of the people of Pharach are looking for boys to throw into the 
Nile? She latched on to her motherly mstincts and secured the babies life for three 
months. “She saw that he was a fine baby.” The word for fine in the Hebrew ts 6b a 
word which other translations render as good connecting this narrative to Genesis the- 
book of beginnings. Seven times the goodness of creation is affirmed with the phrase, 
“God saw that it is good” (ki-tdb).!!° It is the same word repeatedly used when God 
formed creation and what God “saw was good.” The phrase stressed that Moses is “good” 
like the original creation, further reinforcing the parallel between the beginning of 


Genesis and Exodus."!’ His birth is the creation of something new. The book of Exodus is 
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a book of beginning of a new nation. The world begins here again, precisely out of the 
chaos that “the new king” had decreed.''® At this point, unnamed woman, “a Levite 
woman” demonstrates ingenuity, courage, and faith; all characteristics necessary to 
engage in collaborative leadership. She “conceived and bore a son, she hid him. She got a 
papyrus basket... and plastered... she put, she placed,” all phrases emphasizing her 
ingenuity, her courage, and her faith. 

When hiding the child was no longer an option, she placed bim in a basket. The 
Hebrew word for basket is tevah. This particular word is only one other time in the story 
of Noah. This is the second parallel to Genesis comparing the ark and the basket for 
saving and preserving. The Levite woman demonstrates her ingenuity and further 
compassion for the child. She takes the child and follows the king’s edict, perhaps not to 
the letter, but to some degree, she places the child in the river. Pharaoh speaks of literal 
casting into the water in order to drown the sons. Moses’s mother reinterprets his 
command, to connote exposure witb the possibility of adoption.''? She places the child in 
the basket to preserve his life and perhaps give him the opportunity to be adopted, 
somewhere down the Nile, The Nile seen as a source of life is misused by Pharaoh, to 
take life. 

This first daughter defies the authority of the king and the birthing of the nation 
continues, The second daughter, im the birthing process, is the daughter of Pharaoh. She 
will defy her father and adopt the child. When the child seems to be headed for certain 


death, Pharaoh’s Daughter, according to Exum, does precisely the opposite of Pharaoh’s 
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command she takes the baby out of the Nile.'”° She is a woman of her own mind 
considered by some to be Hatsheput whose name meant ‘foremost of noblewomen’ or 
‘woman of wealth and high position’.'?! It should not be considered out of place for the 
daughter to defy the command of her father. Egyptian women’s position both legally and 
socially was held in honor. Property descended through the female line, because the 
descent was strictly matrilineal. !?* She is a resourceful woman one who can make 
decisions without the assistance of her father or any other male. As a woman with her 
own mind, she saw, she opened, and she took pity. Her natural maternal instincts led her 
to intervention, Her intervention led to saving the child from the place he was to die in 
and training him in her home and in the Egyptian way of life. God used her as an 


instrument of intervention and the birthing of the nation continued. Her pity was a call to 
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action to save. The root word means “to spare,” “to have pity,” “to have compassion. 
She spared the baby, entering into an alliance with him, and prepared to be his 
protector.'*4 This woman, who had no direct relationship with the deliver, will be moved 
with compassion and become a part of the birthing of a nation. 

In transformational collaborative leadership; compassion is a vital part in moving 


persons beyond the us/them, and the I do not know them, mentality. It is a compassion 


which moved both daughters to action on behalf of the baby. Finally, we are introduced 
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to the third daughter, the sister of the son who will act and speak. She is the critical link 
between the two daughters.'*> She watches as her brother floats down the river bank. She 
hides well until she is ready to reveal herself. She learned this lesson from her mother 
who has concealed her brother for three months. She observes and offers assistance after 
she has surveyed the situation. She speaks to the daughter of the king taking the initiative. 
She offers help which would come from the same Hebrew women in 1:19 who are so 
vigorous and productive.'*° The sister demonstrates her ingenuity by offering to get “a 
nurse from the Hebrew women.” Her request is not unusual nor does it pinpoint the 
mother, She knows, and everyone knows, that any Hebrew women could be utilized 
because many of them have been birthing children. When she asked, “Shall I go and get 
you a nurse from the Hebrew women to nurse the child for you?” Her wisdom is 
demonstrated by the repetition of the Hebrew word Jach meaning “for you.”!”’ 
Commentaries conclude that Miriam understands that if a Hebrew girl and a Hebrew 
womalti are accessories in saving a young Hebrew male, they will be on very dangerous 
ground. However, if the girl obtains a Hebrew nurse in the name of the princess (“for 
you’) and if that Hebrew woman is to nurse the child at the request of the princess (‘for 
you”), both the girl and the woman will be safeguarded.'** With this safeguard in place 


she goes and gets the child’s mother. We have come full circle from “the woman” in 
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verse two who conceived and bore to “the woman”’ in verse nine who. took and nursed. 
She is the beginning and the end of the rhetorical unit, the key player.!?° 

The mother of the child with the permission of the daughter of Pharaoh, nurses 
the child until he is ready to be returned to the daughter of Pharaoh. The daughter of 
Pharaoh is referenced five times in six verses. Her presence is tmportant because it shows 
women working in conjunction with each other crossing ethnic lines. She is another 
indispensable woman in the plan of God for nation building. These women do not allow 
their own ethnicity to prejudice them nor the prejudices of the Pharaoh to stop them. 
Although they have been designated as enemies by royal decree of the powerful new 
king; the three women, refuse to live out their assigned hostility to one another. “In fact, 
they become unwitting allies, each playing an unexpected role in the life of the baby.”!*° 

In the first part of the narrative, God is evidenced by the inidwives and their fear 
of God. In this later part, God is seen, at work maneuvering persons to save the deliver 
and birth a nation, Terence Fretheim points out (191:38), the actions of this non-Israelite 
are presented in direct parallel to those of the God of Israel: “She ‘comes down,’ ‘sees’ 
the child, ‘hears’ its cry, takes pity on him, draws him out of the water, and provides for 
his daily needs” (cf 3:7-8). What she does for Moses, God is soon to do for Israel.'*! In 
the Exodus narrative there is no denying that God is using women as instruments to birth 
a nation. Examining the story through traditional lens continues to keep one viewing 
Moses. The determination might even be made that without Moses there would be no 
story. However, through a gynocentric lens, the determination is made that without the 
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initiative of these women, there would be no Moses.'** The king/Pharaoh was intentional 
about whom to kill, how to kili, and who he requested to kill. He underestimated the 
intentional God who would bless intentionally, and would intentionally use women as the 
instrument of blessing. 

Exodus begins with a positive portrayals of women to its testimony that the 
courage of women is the beginning of liberation, . .. women as defiers of oppression, 
women as givers of life, women as wise and resourceful in situations where a discerning 
mind and keen practical judgment are essential for a propitious outcome.!*? In the refusal 
of women to cooperate with oppression, the liberation of Israel from Egyptian bondage 
has it beginnings. '** God is birthing a nation and at the center of the birthing process are 
the natural givers of life women. 

In this periscope, women do not fit the traditional definition of one who has 
followers. However, they do fit into the non-traditional definition of causing something to 
happen. These women took the lead and by their actions transformed situations. They 
utilized their natural abilities as nurturer and caregiver to address a community need. ' 
Through their leadership life was saved and a nation was built. They had to defy 
patriarchal norms and readjust their thinking but in so doing God would intentionally 
leave for future women who read the narrative, to see God using them as transformational 


leaders. Will God also intentionally use women in the New Testament? The gospel of 
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Luke should give an understanding of God’s usage of women in bringing about a new 


kingdom. 


Biblical Foundation New Testament 

The gospel according to Luke distinguishes itself from the other synoptic gospels 
by granting women an emphasized presence in its recording of events. The presence of 
women occurs early in the gospel with Mary at center stage and culminates with the 
group of women at the resurrection. In Luke, women as groups and individuals are 
spoken to fifteen times, nine of the times by Jesus (to defend, correct, and praise them).!*° 
In contrast, women speak fifteen times. Their words are given ten times and are not, 
given five times.'*° It would be easy to analyze these statistics and make an embedded 
determination of the lack of importance of women when compared to the hundreds of 
times men speak. Yet, their presence in pivotal events in the gospel of Luke would cause 
for an adjustment in our understanding. Their presence is foundational as they lead the 
way in'the hope, resurrection story, which is the bedrock of Christianity. In between their, 
beginning presence and ending presence, Luke departs from his primary source, Mark, 
and presents other nartatives specifically emphasizing women as central in the 


illustrations of Jesus and also as followers and supporters. Luke has more material about 


women: forty-two passages, of which twenty-three are unique to Luke. '*’ 
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Although Luke devotes more material to women than the other gospels he 
remains grounded m the social context of the first century. Women are portrayed in 
traditional roles with their presence overshadowed by patriarchal thought. They are 
voiceless learners, remaining in the background in supporting role. They are given no 
leadership or responsibility in the community that formed around Jesus.'** As women in 
first century Palestine, they remain marginal members of society; their roles were 
primarily private, domestic roles rather than public ones. Social codes strictly limited 
what was and was not allowed for women. Jesus on several occasions breaks the 
boundaries of these patriarchal, societal codes.'°° While the Jesus of Luke does not 
succeed in freeing women from the shackles of societal repression, “he specifically 
includes women among those for whom the coming of the kingdom is good news and 
points to the inauguration of a new community in which freedom, dignity, and equality 
may be realized.”'*’ He does this by presenting a Jesus who is concemed about all of 
society and is not intimidated by the tradition, culture, or societal code of the day. The 
savior introduced in Luke is accessible to all humanity regardless of social status and 
racial or gender identity. Women, the lame, the hungry, and those deemed “‘other” are 
brought to the forefront by Luke presenting Jesus as one of and for the oppressed.!*! 


Jesus is presented as coming among humanity ... in birth. life. ministry, suffering, death 
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and resurrection.” In each of these coming among events women are presented as an 
intricate part of the events. 

Examining Luke 24:1-11, with a gynocentric lens illuminates not only the 
centrality of the women to the text, but also presents them as a model of transformational 
collaboration. Together, “they,” the women begin the witness of the finished work of 
Jesus the Christ and thus become agents of change in building a different kingdom. 

The Luke periscope begins with an identical grammatical structure comparative to 
the Exodus narrative. Both are fully understood by remembering the preceding verses. 
Luke writes m a communal style, which from the beginning, for this author, exalts the 
events as performed by groups rather than by individuals. The women are not named but 
are referenced using the third person plural verb. Luke begins his communal discourse 
with “they” and will continue using it until verse ten. It is a vocabulary which seeks to 
unite people rather than to separate them.'*? Together “they” caine, “they” had prepared, 
“they” found, “they” went, “they were perplexed, terrified, and bowed, “they” 
remembered, and “they” told. This communal janguage mamtains thern in collaboration. 
It is their working in communton with each other which allows the “they” to be exalted in 
are-dress of the scripture. A re-dress which will move women and others from einbedded 


theological thought to deliberative theological empowerment. 
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The first verse is transitional, a coming to the tomb corresponding to the returning 
from the tomb.'“4 There is eagerness and a sense of duty in the text “they” arrive at the 
tomb “the first day’, “very early’, and “taking . . . they had prepared. These phrases 
scholars discuss as notations of time.'** They help with continuality as the “they” arrive 
on the scene. In respect for their tradition and culture “they” have waited until the official 
close of the Sabbath and arrive at dawn. They set out to complete the act of love for their 
dead Master: they must anoint his body.!*° 

The past tense yerb “had prepared” reminds us that planning has taken place and 
they did not come haphazardly. The fact that “they” prepared spices for the body, 
indicates they believe this to be the end. Perhaps it is why the women are obedient to the 
Jewish laws and are willing to brave the Roman guards and the prohibition against 
women officiating at the burial of an executed criminal. They are also willing to take on 
the challenge of rolling back an exceedingly heavy stone that had been placed at the 
mouth of the tomb.!*’ As the women of Exodus had a goal so did the women of Luke and 
nothing will veer them from accomplishment, not even a stone? The stone is not 
mentioned as a concern but only to acknowledge it had now been supernaturally 
removed. Scholars surmise that the single quick mention of the stone diminishes the 


tension building component of the women’s project (the embalming). . directing them 
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toward the real ‘finding’, and transfers the women’s perplexity to the discovery inside the 
tomb. #8 “They” have anticipated this moment since the Sabbath began. “They” fully 
expected to find the body in the place where “they” last saw it. When the unexpected 
occurred they are perplexed. The word perplexed is from the Greek root word, amopéa 
meaning, to be without means, to hesitate, be at a stand, be in doubt.'*? Other usages 
include uncertain and at a lost. “They” stand in the empty tomb at a loss for words, 
maybe even doubting if this was the right tomb, or at a lost for understanding because 
this was the place where the body of the Master had been laid. Women were the only 
witnesses who had seen Jesus buried; therefore they could vouch for the fact that the 
empty tomb really was the tomb in which Jesus body had been laid two days before.'°” 
Luke emphasizes the women’s discovery as a non-finding: edpov dé. . .oby ebpov, 
a double employment of ebpiaxerv.'>! The verbs two-fold occurrence here signals the 
fact that it is not the displaced stone only, that the women “found” but also what “they” 
did not find: the body. Luke sets in verbal opposition the finding of the stone rolled away 


and the failure now to find the body.'°* Soon “they” will learn the importance of their not 


find. The “absence” of Jesus is the premise for his “presence” in a new form.'>? Jesus’ 
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presence among the living allows for continual opportunity to transform the lives of the 
living, including women. 

The womens’ not find and their perplexity are interrupted by do dvdpec, two 
men, are immediately identified as extraordinary. The two are identified as angels by 
their sudden appearance, their clothing and their supernatural knowledge. Their sudden 
appearance and dazzling clothing terrifted the women and postures them for worship. The 
women bow their faces to the ground. 

The communal language of Luke continues, as the two ask the one question. 
“Why do you look for the living among the dead?” According to Johnson, the question 
serves as something of a rebuke. '** As a rebuke, the angles do not wait for an answer, 
they answer. The empty tomb should not be a surprise for those who have had past 
experience with the Christ. Their answer, “He is not here, but has risen.” is lacking in 
other ancient authorities.!°> When it is included it is agreed ... the verb for “to rise” 
(nyép@n égerth@) should probably be read as a passive, “He has been raised,” so that it 
preserves the sense that God raised Jesus from the dead.'°* The event of the rising is not 
lost if the phrase is omitted. The two men will bring them back to the risen concept when 


they ask say, “Remember how he told you, while he was still in Galilee.” 
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Galilee is the place where Jesus grew up, carried out most of his ministry and first 
encountered these women.'*’ The two men are not only trying to get them to remember 
the place but also the Master’s passion prediction spoken while “they” followed and 
served him. This full citation of the earlier passion predictions become the focus of the 
angels’ message.!°* It is a termary message. “The Son of Man must be handed over to 
sinners, and be crncified, and on the third day rise again.” The Son of Man according to 
the Westminster dictionary of Theological Terms is a Hebrew or Aramaic expression that 
may be asynonym for human kmd ( Exek 2:1; “mortal’ in NRSV) or refer to an 
apocalyptic figure who will judge the righteous and unrighteous at the end of time (Dan 
7:13-14, KJV). It is also used as a title for Jesus (Mark 2:10” 8:38) in each sense.!°° In 
Luke the title is definitely a reference to Jesus and his divinity as it is followed by-the 
imperative of divine necessity, “must.”!©° It must happen because it is a part of the divine 
plan of God. 

Luke continues his communal language discourse as he does not identify those to 
whom the Son of Man was to be handed over to. By using “sinners,” he does not accuse 
any one group allowing for the possibility for all too readily hear the kerygma of the 
gospel. To hear the gospel one would have to understand that death is not the end but 
rather a call to a new beginning “on the third day.” At the empty tomb on this “third day,” 


the women remember. Now the witnessmg can begin a new because “they” remember. 
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Their memory has been restored with the assistance of the angelic revelation; the women 
are now ready to explain the empty tomb in terms of the gospel message of the 
resurrection, !*! 

These first witnesses leave the empty tomb and immediately testify to what they 
know to be true. They give their testimony of all they had seen, heard, and understood 
and they testify to all. Luke demonstrates this m the expression tata, mévta 
characterizing the content of the women’s announcement on their return. '©? They tell “all 
this to... all the rest” in this phrase Luke is demonstrating the totality of observation on 
the women’s part.'*? The women probably included what they experienced, what they 
were told, and what they remembered.'™ The totality of their observation refutes 
scholarly attempts to discredit their witness because they had not seen the risen Master; 
nor had the risen Master spoken to them. They were first hand witness to the unfolding of 
the passion. They stayed as the disciples went into hiding, and they arrived at the tomb 
and were rewarded with the firsthand recall and recovery of the Master’s prophecies. 
These women had proven their faithfulness as they stayed with Jesus in his suffering and 
sought to honor him tn his death, and became proclaimers of his resurrection. It 


demonstrates what Elisabeth Schiissler —Fiorenza points out as their continuity of 
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fidelity.'© It has not crossed their minds that their witness would not be believed by 
those whom they traveled with and supported on the journey. 

The story ts about more than sensory experience, what the women saw or did not 
see, what they found or did not find. It has to do with seeing with perception, with 
remembering, with putting things together in the broader context, with making the 
appropriate connections. It has to do with believing.!© Believing it enough to tell it to 
those who had shared in the journey. They do believe and they put their sensory 
experience, their perception, and their remembrance into action and tell it “to the eleven 
and all the rest” The eleven can be readily identified as the apostles. The “‘all the rest” 
may indicate those who were waiting in the upper room, of which there were men women 
and children. 

Luke does not immediately narrate the reaction to their witness but, interrupts the 
encounter with an introduction to the “they” we have been reading about beginning in 
verse one. At this high point, Luke identifies the “they” by naine. The women were 
nained at the point where they began thew role in Luke 8:1-3, and are named again in 
connection with the culmination of their role.'*’ It is finally at this point, in the middle of 
the witness of excitement of the women the evangelist Luke reveals the “they,” who’s 
grouping has, up to this pomt shielded us from identifying any specific person. Naming 
suggests individuality, grouping suggests collaboration. I[t is a group of women; Mary 


Magdaiene, Mary the mother of James, Joanna, and the other women with them. 
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Mary Magdalene name is the only one associated with the empty tomb in all the 
Gospels. She is always the first mentioned, presenting her as leader. She is not to be 
confused with the woman taken in adultery, whose name was graciously withheld, but 
every reference to “the Magdalen” her name is given.'®* This is the Mary whom Jesus 
heated of the seven demons. The healing should be understood in first-century Jewish 
terms, indicating a health problem of severity that baffled doctors. '’ After her healing 
she followed Jesus throughout the Paschal events, making her a major witness of the 
events she would be asked to remember. Her firsthand presence at the Paschal events 
refutes some biblical scholars who endorse the ideal that women were only unofficial 
witnesses of the resurrection while the real witnesses were the male disciples, especially 
Peter.!”° For centuries she was heralded as an important figure in the gospel story. Pope 
Leo the Great, soon after the Council of Chalcedon called her a ‘figure of the church,’ 
and later in the sixth century Pope Gregory the Great referred to her as another Eve, who 
announces not death but life.!7! 

In early Christianity, the remembrance of Mary of Magadala’s leadership comes 
through in second-century writings. In the apocryphal gospels one of the writings is 
named for her.!’? Mary took the lead in unifying women of diverse social and economic 


status, fishermen’s wives and mothers, representative of court society and the “inany 
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others” of various backgrounds.!”? Some of these women would be specifically identified 
while others would be referred to as “many others.” 

Joanna is the second woman identified. Her name means “Yahweh’s Gift. She 
was also healed by Jesus and became one of his financial supporters and followers. She 
was the wife of Chuza, steward in the royal house of Herod Antipas, Her support and 
continual loyalty to the Master would cause her to leave what historians and 
archaeologists refer to as material comfort. Her exit from royal comfort was a gain for 
the ministry of Jesus. In her new association, Joanna met women from various walks of 
life, whose experiences were different from what she had encountered. She along with 
the other women met in Galilee, found the empty tomb and shared their finding and non- 
finding with others. Later their witness would be rejected. Her discipleship was still 
remembered when the theologian Tertullian in quoting from a second century source, 
wrote in Adv, Mare. 19,1: “The fact that there were rich women attached to Christ, who 
also provided for him out of their goods, among, whom was the wife of king’s 
procurator.”!74 : 

The last woman to be identified is Mary the mother of Janes, Luke places this 
woman third in the listing of those who gathered at the empty tomb. Only through her 
presence in the other gospels do we find inforination which will help to identify her 
further. In the gospels she is called Mary the mother of James and Joseph, Mary the 
mother of James the younger and of Joses, and in Luke Mary the mother of James. Some 


gospel writers identify her as “the other Mary,” or as the wife of Cleopas or Alphaeus, or 
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the sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus. What we know from these two listing is she was 
the mother of at least two children, one who was a disciple of Jesus. The title James the 
younger allows a distinction from James the other well-known disciple. She is not named 
with those who had been healed in Galilee. She is named among those who provided 
financial resources for the Master as she along with the other women followed Jesus from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, where she also witnessed his death. At Jerusalem, she is named 
among those who saw where and how the body of the Master was laid. 

Luke now turns our attention to the phrase, “and the other women with them.” 
These women remain unidentified, but the phrase informs us there were other women 
who also followed Jesus and gave witness to the gospel. Women identified and 
unidentified workmg together, to as transformational leaders building a new kingdom. 

After Luke gives the women identity, he returns to the reaction of the others, to 

their message. It is the only gospel which reports the reaction to the report of the women. 
He reports it was received as “an idle tale .. . they did not believe them.” This is puzzling 
since they are the same women who traveled with them and heard the passion predictions 
also. Had their fear kept them from acknowledging or was it their cultural stance 
conceming women? “Their report is passed off as hysteria-except that it does prompt 
Peter to make his own investigation of the tomb.”'> The Greek term for hysteria applies 
to the wild talk of a person, in a delirium, hysterical nonsense.!”° The women are 
presented as unreliable witnesses. Even Luke, with his high view of women, reflects here 


his awareness of the widespread tendency to discount the word of a woman. “But [et not 
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the testimony of women be admitted, on account of the levity and boldness of their 
sex,”!7 This concept of women as witnesses is not noted in Jewish government nor in 
copies of the Pentateuch. This may have been one of the practices of the Jews during 
Josephus day. Although this is a debate for the modern church, early church writers are 
silent about any debate as to whether women can legitimately transmit apostolic 
revelation and tradition.’ 

It is sometimes argued that the tradition of women finding the tomb of Jesus 
empty, is late apologetic. However, because of the strong agreements here among the 
four Cele it would seem an unlikely choice, if invented, to bring women into the 
picture. Many scholars treat the narrative as having historical value. All the women at the 
tomb of Jesus were referred to, in the third century, by Hippolytus of Rome as apostles.'”? 
The women’s report should have been believed because they gave firsthand accounts, 
there was more than one witness, and they proved themselves reliable by following and 
supporting both Jesus and his disciples. The same disciples who they ministered to and 
with counted their witness as “idle talk.” After Jesus’ death the males must have re- 
entered the androcentric norms of the day. 

The resurrection is Jesus’ victory. The victory and its proclamation were 
proclaimed by women. Just as the resurrection ushers in the new kingdom so the women 
as proclaimers ushers in a new ideology of leadership. Women were no longer in the 
background but were now brought to the forefront as vital instruments of God in the new 
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kingdom. “The resurrection story brings about a new reality, a new order.”!*” Luke 
seemed to have been liberating for women until we reach the end of this pericope where 
he regresses to social context of the first century. No one will believe them because they 
are women. It appears Luke has taken the women one step forward only to bring them 
back two steps. This thought seems to be disheartening to those womanist scholars who 
want to use the gospel’s mentions of women as a tool to up lift women. Regardless of 
societal codes, culture or tradition, the “they” as a collaborative body were the first to 
witness the culmination of the Master’s divinely orchestrated gospel. 

Christians have been rediscovering the significance of the resurrection as victory 
over the powers of the old age, and as the beginning of a new order and a new history 
pointing to the final establishment of the reign of God.!*! The new order must include 
woren, working with each other as well as with men. The resurrection story as the 
bedrock to Christianity, allows women who were marginalized, to step from behind 
societal codes and into the forefront as essential vessels in the redemptive plan of God. 

In both periscopes, the women acted m the sex-typical roles they had been 
socialized into, caregivers, protectors of children, and ritual keepers. It is easy to 
overlook their promimence, if we continue to read the text through the same male 
dominated culture ideology only lens. This ideological lens heightens the male 
perspective and ignores the female presence. Women themselves must begin to look at 
scripture through their own experience and relish the ideology that God uses women to 


bring about nations and new kingdoms, (a metaphor for change) as well as, and in 
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conjunction with men. Continuing to see the male presence in the scripture without 
addressing the female contribution leaves us with only half of the story of a God of 
completion. However, a re-dress of the scripture from a womanist perspective, involving 
ourselves in the narrative, heightens our awareness of the presence of these women. Our 
heighten perspective engages us to see women who are sometimes unknowing but 
indispensable caretakers of God’s promise.'*? Freedom im relation to this work, is when 
the silenced find their voices.'*? Luke helped the women find their voice by first showmg 
their collaborative spirit and them by identifying them. 

In both text, women have a prominent presence and a voice spoken through 
action. They have stepped from behind patriarchal insignificants and stepped into 
leadership. Males are mentioned first, as is the case with most biblical texts, but in each 
narrative the women quickly take center stage. The women are pivotal to the building of a 
new nation and a new kingdom, and both present God as a non-respecter who uses all 
human beings, including women, to accomplish the plan of God. Both narratives show 
women working in conjunction with each other on a common goal, to enable others to 
survive and thrive. They are m collaboration. Collaboration involves inclusiveness, 
shared ownership, and connectedness with others. Their caring translates mto moral 
commitment to actions on behalf of others, promoting human development and 
respondent to needs.'* Their coltaboration may not be visibly joined but they are vision 


joined as they move to address a community need. Both text project women who lead by 
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standing up for the cause, who collaborate toward a common goal despite the obstacles, 
and who served as transformational leaders for God. Their theological understanding of 
God engaged them to utilize their experiences to move beyond service to God through an 
androcentric lens. They were empowered to replace that lens with a deliberative 


gynocentric lens which fueled them to serve as instruments of God. 


Theological Foundation 

Theology is a word not often heard in the church; even though the academy trains 
all ministers, pastors, and laypersons who matriculate through their halls in the subject. 
This training should not, but often does, cause tension between the academy and the 
church. A tension fueled by the usage of terms and concepts not utilized enough in the 
church. Trained persons must utilize theology to provide viable solutions to the woes of 
society for the church’s engagement. Theology brings one into a methodical attempt to 
understand God’s divine revelation. It is, ‘faith seekmg understanding.” '® If those who 
matriculate at the academy do not engage, empower, and educate the church, utilizing 
deliberative theological constructs then the church remains oppressed in embedded 
theological concepts which shackle rather than free. 

A shifting from shackles to freedom in theological concepts began in the 
nineteenth century. Socioeconoinic changes fueled by the industrial revolution surfaced. 
According to Ellensen, these changes impacted the themes of private responsibility, 


individualism, and preoccupation with self-fulfillment became prevalent in the wider 
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culture and in the academy.!®° This preoccupation with selfism led theologians in the late 
twentieth and early-twenty-first-century to begin to contextualize theology. Theological 
developments were also being formed, due to shifts in the marginalized social reality. 
The outlawing of legal segregation, the civil rights and black power movements, the 
women’s movements, and others began to move persons and people to challenge 
oppressive societal norms. It was at this tine that the discipline of theology also shifted: 
new voices with new realities pointed to new understandings of the Divine.!®’ It is (was) 
a contextualization which gives voice to the marginalized as the Christian message is 
received, appropriated, and conveyed im terms that are apt to faith communities’ 
particular circumstances and history, and to their relations with other, often dominant 
communities. '*® The art of contextualization developed in the academy brought the 
practical side of theology to the church. It strengthened the marginalized faith 
communities and allowed them together to work toward viable solutions for societies 
woes. “These marginalized faith cominunities do not idly submit themselves to suffering 
under domination: they are also locations of resistance, transforination and unshakable 


hope 2189 
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Theologians such as James Cone, Jacquelyn Grant, Gaynard Wilmore, and Katie 
Cannon sounded the liberty bell which began the theological discourse from the black 
perspective; their starting point, the lived experiences of black peoples, including the 
black church and Black culture.!? These theological discourses on behalf of the 
marginalized increased the awareness in the academy of the need to nove beyond the 
theological concepts learned from the dominate culture and to postulate a theology 
destined to free rather than shackle. 

While Cone and Wilmore began speaking on behalf of the black community 
through biack theology; Grant and Cannon began to speak on behalf of African American 
women through womanist theology. Their scholarly theological constructs on behalf of 
black women were conveyed before the coning of the term “womanist.” The marrying of 
the scholarly constructs and the coined term would become a tool for lifting the 
oppressed and disarming oppressors who were and are responsible for maintaining 
oppression of black women. 

The term womanist makes visible and gives voice to “African American women 
scholars, in religion, who are in the process of crafting a distinctive perspective that takes 
the experiences and traditions of black women as a source for theologizing on the black 
experience.'?' According to Copeland, the term should be used by both genders which 


are committed to the sacred work of human liberation. 
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The word, womanist, was first introduced in 1983, by Alice Walker. She defines 
the term in four parts, each part connecting and unifying the diversity of black women. 
The origin of the word lies in the colloquial expression “womanish”’ that African 
American mothers use when their young daughters behave “like a woman.”!** Walker 
gives her full four part definition in the preface of her womanist prose, In Search of Our 
Mothers’ Gardens. For this discussion only specific parts of cach part will be used. The 
first part shows the word's derivation from womanish (opposite of girlish) and its primary 
meaning "black feminist” or "feminist of color." In the second part, walker speaks of 
women committed to the survival and wholeness of entire people. The third part 
celebrates what the womanist loves and a connectedness to the community and the world. 
The fourth and final part of the definition, compares womanist to feminist as purple to 
lavender, expressing in vivid terms the conclusion that womanist has a deeper and fuller 
meaning than feminist.'”? 

As early as 1985, black women religious scholars began publishing works which 
used Walker’s womanist perspective as a point of teterence. These scholars finally had a 
term which spoke to their issues. For an African American woman scholar to define and 
name herself womanist is to embrace, to love, her culture and religio-cultural traditions, 
her people, her peoples struggle, her own embodiment.’”* Walker’ s term galvanized 


Aftican American woinen scholars to develop a theology which their foremother’s had 
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been living out through their existence. Just as their fore-mother’s had done they would 
encourage women to move beyond tradition and work for the betterment of the whole 
society and women in particular. The major sources for developing this theology are the 
natratives, novels, prayers and other materials that convey black women's traditions, 
values and struggles, especially during the slavery period.'”> These sources would be 
utilized along with the Bible to formulate womanist theology. 

The definition embraced by black women scholars became a point for doing 
theology rather than a pomt of being acted upon in theology. Doing womanist theology 
jettisons African American woman from behind the veil referred to by DuBois in the 
Souls of Black Fotks. Unveiling encourages women to move for the betterment of self, 
family, community, country, and world. 

Many scholars would embrace Walker’s fictitious womanist prose because it 
spoke to the lives of women. However, not everyone was accepting of the term. 
One scholar, Cheryl Sanders, took issue with African American women scholars “using a 
secular cultural category who’s theological and ecclesial significations are rather tenuous. 
.. theological content too easily gets "read into” the womanist concept, whose central 
emphasis remains the selt-assertion and struggle of black women for freedom, with or 
without the aid of God or Jesus or anybody else.!°° Her non-acceptance of the term 
brought African American women scholars into a unity dance of defense. Scholars such 
as Shawn Copeland, Cheryl Townsend Gilkes, Katie Cannon, bell hooks, and Emilie 


Townsend all joined the dance. 
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Copeland answers Sanders concern about the use of a secular term to Christian 
principle. She states, the essay overlooks the creativity of Christian thinkets who 
historically have bent and shaped secular feasts, festivals, and fables to Christian 
ends.””!’? Christian innovators have been reshaping secular thought and terms into 
acceptable Christian usage as a means to answer the woes of society. Although the Bible 
is still the ptimary source for womanist theology; other sonrces also help to uplift women 
and should be utilized in the lifting. 

Cannon answers Sanders’ concerning the appropriateness of the term as a frame 
of reference for the ethical and theological statements generated by black women.'”® She 
determined that the new term allowed women to ask new questions in order to examine 
and confront openly the ideological nature and function of patriarchy in the Black church. 
This new frame of reference gave scholars a practical definition to use in the church as 
they critique the images and paradigms that the Black church uses to promote or exclude 
women. A womanist theo-ethical critique serves as a model for understanding the 
silences, limitations and possibilities of Black women's moral agency, by identifying 
Afro-Christian cultural patterns and forms, perspectives, doctrines, and values that are 
unique and peculiar to the Black Church community, in order to assess the dialectical 
tensions in Black women’s past social relations as well as our current participation in the 


Black Church.!” 
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The definition, grants African American women the right to be transformational 
leaders. It is a model for the different ways in which African American women relate to 
each other and the world and their working within the church. it connects people as 
humans without respect to gender, race, class, or sexual orientation. In its basic form it 
allows all humans to be equal. 

Emilie M. Townes retorts Sanders critique questioning how womanist Christian 
ethicists and theologians integrate Christology with a radically immanent concept of the 
divine—the Spirit, and traditional understandings of God within the Afro-American 
religious context.?~ Townes suggests, the definition places both Jesus and God in 
relationship with the African American church and women in particular. Jesus relates to 
the difficulty of existing iu this world filled with injustices. He helps them to navigate 
and challenge those injustices by reassuring them of his presence as He shares our 
burdens and sorrows. The womanist relationship with God invokes images of birthing 
and nurturing whole peoples iuto freedom and wholeness.””' Encouraging relationship 
with the divine regardless of age, gender, or sexual preference allows equality. Townes 
referenced this as Pater Paris fundamental principle of the black Christian tradition: 
Human equality under God is categorieal, absolute, unconditional, and universally 
applicable.”” She states that Walker’s definition is a concem for the survival and 
flourishing of the Afro-Ameriean community in its diversity: age, gender, sexuality, 


radical activity, accommodationalist stance, creative promise.?°? Embracing the whole of 
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women and society in all its diversity allows the God Spirit in us to move forward and 


flonrish in the whole of society. 
Womanist religious reflections provided descriptive foundations that lead to 
analytical constructs for the eradication of oppression in the lives of African 
Ainericans and, by extensions, the rest of hnman creation. The confessional 
element of “womanist” means that it is a term which cannot be imposed bnt must 
be claimed by the Black woman who is engaged in the eradication of oppression 
for her own faith perspectives and academic disciplines. Hence, the use of the 
term “womanist” to describe a theorist or practitioner’s work is one of avowal 
rather than a denotation.*" 
A womanist embraces the term by living out womanist principles and thonghts. 
For Hooks, Walker’s definition is enabling for women who are fearfnl that explicitly 
identifying themselves as feminists would alienate them from black communities. 
Evoking the term womanist, allows African American women to affirm their ties to black 
traditions while simultaneously rethinking and re-visioning black experience from a 
feminist standpoint.’’° For hooks and other black women theologians the term became 
the rallying point for African American women to connect, vocalize, and address the 
issues of soctety; those who agree with feminism by gender but recognize the need to 
stay connected to their experiences as African American women. 
Gilkes believes the term provided a bridge between forces faced by women my 


age and younger, and the more traditional African-American women's institutions within 


church and community.*” For Gilkes “Womanist” is a way of seeing, which affirms the 
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validity of the black experience in spite of centuries of white supremacist negation.” 


Embracing womanist as a theological construct brings women from all generations mto a 
collaborative dance as they dialogue and embrace each other’s experiences as moves of 


God. 


Other African American women theologians also summarize Walker’s definition 
emphasizing the ability of the term to provide the platform for black women’s 
experience. Diana L. Hayes records the idea of womanism, in the religious register in the 


following manner: 


Womanist theology emerged as women of African descent in the United States 
engaged in the study of theology realized that their presence was taken for 
granted. It seeks to affirm their roles as women who have been full and active 
participants in the history of black Americans and the United States itself. Both 
feminist and black (male) liberation theologians have erred historically in 
claiming to speak inclusively, while basing their theologies primarily on the 
respective experiences of only white women or black men. Womanists assert that 
full liberation can be achieved only when all forms of oppression are equally 
addressed.” 


Delores Williams summarizes Walker's definition in the Dictionary of Feminist 


Theologies: 


A womanist is a black feminist or femmist of color. She emphasized black 
mother-daughter communication, women’s thirst for knowledge, their responsible 
behavior, and their seriousness. Affirmmg women’s culture, their right to sexual 
preference, their emotional flexibility, their love of art, nature, spirit, and self. 
Walker portrays a womanist as also committed to the survival of an entire peopie, 
male or female.?°” 


07 Hooks, If it wasn’t’ for women, 195. 
208 Cannon, Journal of Feminist, 32. 
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In defending the usage of the definition these womanist scholars paved the way 
for others to use the term both as an affirming, self-definition and as a working practical 
defmition. The usage of the term gives voice to the work African American women 
theologians had being doing before the word was coined. Defining their scholarly work 
utilizing Walker’s nomenclature term allowed for the unification of thought under one 
banner creating a visible platform for women who had been invisible. As other African 
American theologians moved to full usage of the term taken from the womanist prose of 
a black woman it became a choice they were no longer defending but were developing 
and embracmg as their own. 

Jacquelyn Grant and Delores Williams early on embraced the word ““Womanist” 
and used it to call African American women to develop their own theology. Walker’s 
definition would be used as a critical, methodological framework for challenging 
inherited traditions for their collusion with androcentric patriarchy as well as for being a 
catalyst in overcoming oppressive situations through revolutionary acts of rebellion.” 
The goal of womanist theology is'to articulate a Christian basis for liberation that depicts 
black women’s reality and gives authority to their interpretation of scripture and religious 
life.!! African American women who challenge traditional cultural norms in church and 
society; will find an ally in womanist thought. They can be freed by seeing themselves as 
women in scripture being used as instruments of God, leading in transformation. They 


can also feel free to relation their experiences to the relational Divinity who understands. 


“9 Katie G. Cannon, The Womanist Theology Primer Remembering What We Never Knew: The 
Epistemology of Womanist Theology (Louisville, KY: Women’s Ministries Program Area, National 
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When they embrace womanist theology they are choosing to create and engage a 
theological understanding free from oppressive ideology. 

Womanist theology validates black women’s intellectual and generative 
knowledge base and their functions as creators, models, and purveyor of wide-ranging 
and transformative theological discourses and praxes, subjugated knowledge, and 
emancipatory traditions that effect revolutionary and liberating personal, communal, 
ecclesial, and sociopolitical change for women and men alike.”'* The term womanist 
makes visible and gives voice to African American women scholars in religion. These 
scholars shape a distinctive perspective that takes seriously the experiences and traditions 
of black women as a source for theologizing on the black experience.?/° 

The starting pomt for womanist theology is black women’s experiences. Their 
experiences were ignored by those engaged in feminist and black theology which 
disengaged black women. Although feminism does not include the experiences of black 
women they are closely related. Black scholars acknowledge that feminism was used as 
catalysis to heighten the awareness of the oppression of women.”'* Feminism also helped 
to develop liberatory methods of interpretation.”'? African American women are among 


the last admitted to full participation in the theological academy. During the civil rights 


movement, black theology was in formative years. It was being formed without any 


212 Fayes, Dictionary of Biblical Interpretation, 655. 
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thought to the needs of African American women. They were bemg treed from race bias 
but not from gender bias. They were oppressed persons within an oppressed group. 

Use of the term womanist communicates to black men scholars, that black 
women scholars are aware of the complexity of our differing positions as African 
American scholars within the academy and within the larger socio-cultural matrix; that 
black women scholars consciously name and reject the intimidations, manipulations, and 
seductions of patriarchal power, privilege, and place; and that black women scholars self- 
consciously link the historical and explicit struggle of the race with the struggles of all 
oppressed, marginalized, brutalized, ostracized women and men.?!® 

History has demonstrated that white women were a part of a system, which 
enslaved black women. Feminism discusses women’s experiences but fails to address the 
race and class differences of women of color, especially of African American women. 
Along with bemg closely related to feminist theology; womanist theology is also related 
to black theology. In black theology, according to Grant, the black woman is invisible 
and the black man assumes that he represents the black community, male and female. 
Early in the development of black theology black male theologians accepted the 
patriarchal role of the male as superior. Our black brothers subscribed to the pattern set 
by white society as the rule for alf to follow. The black man in black theology sought to 
liberate himself from the racial stereotypes and oppression without liberatmg the black 
woman from the oppression of sexism and classisin. Therefore, destructive constnucts 


reinained as only the oppression of race was acknowledged as an injustice. 
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The issue of sexism, which existed in the church and society of the African 
American community, was not acknowledged as an injustice by many black theologians. 
Their manhood was being defined “within” paradigms constructed by white patriarchy.7!’ 
They became part of the male dominated society and allowed black women to remain 
under stereotypes and oppressive situations. While feminist theology was constructed to 
liberate women without any thought to black women’s experiences and black theology 
was constructed to liberate the race without any thought to gender bias; both left black 
women shackled. 

Womanist theology critiqued both theologies as inadequate to address their God 
encounter. It became a sounding board for African American women to lose the shackles 
which had bound them. The shackles of slavery where they were bound and considered 
the mule of the world, the shackles of the civil rights movement where they were silent 
behind the scenes workers, and the shackles of the church where they were objects rather 
than rightful subjects. Each of these shackles oppressed women based on gender bias. If 
black women embrace feminist or black ideology as a viable point of departure for doing 
theology; they miss the ability to address the totality of the black woman’s issties. They 
disengage themselves from Grants “tri-dimensional experience” of oppression based 
upon race, gender, and class.”!* By engaging the tri-dimensional experience womanist 


claim, equal authority with white and black men and feminists to describe God, to 


articulate religious experience, and to develop social ethics,?'” 


7!7 Kelly Delaine Brown Douglas, “Womanist theology: What Is Its Relationship To Black 
Theology?” in Black Theology a Documentary History volume two: 1990-1992, eds., James H. Cone & 
Gayraud S, Wilmore (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Boaks, 1993), 295. 
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In claiming equal authority, African American women scholars gain the right to 
engage theological concepts. Challenging oppression based on race, gender, and class 
gives voice to Biblical authority expressed froin an authoritative womanist perspective. 
Womanist scholars identify these three: racism, sexism, and classism as sins. These evils 
must be dealt with as issues affecting the African American women’s experiences and the 
whole community. Womanist believe in the liberation of the community as a whole. In 
the same manner as Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., was quoted as saying the belief that 
injustice anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere. Lack of liberation for any group is a 
lack of liberation for every group. The liberation of all people includes the liberation of 
black women. Liberation begins as we address the evils that bind under the umbrella of 
theology by the dominate culture. 

The first of Grant's tri-dimensional evils be dismantled is racism. Grant uses Joel 
Kovel definition, the tendency of a society to degrade and do violence to people on the 
basis of race, and by whatever mediations may exist for this purpose.**? Racism is carried 
out in society through psychological, sociological, historical, economical, and symbolism 
of the dominant group. Keeping the whole of society, and African American women in 
particular oppressed because of the color of their skin is dehumanizing. African 
American women have experienced this racism by white men and women. The white 
men because they were a part of the male supremacy, patterned and demonstrated after 
the patriarchs; the white women hecause they were oppressed in the patriarchal system 


and therefore became oppressors of black women. Although African American women 


* Jacquelyn Grant, White Woman’s Christ and Black Women’s Jesus Feminist Christology and 
Womanist Response (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1989), 199. 
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and white women shared a common bond, racism still allowed white women to treat 
African American women as property. 

Racism is also depicted in our common image of Jesus Christ and God. It is 
considered as the norm for both Jesus and God to be white. This imagery disregards the 
possibility of any other image of Jesus or God. Both are revealed as white relating them 
with the dominant culture. According to Grant, “When we represent God and Jesus as 
white we have im fact deified whiteness.””?! This imagery for many people is oppressive 
and makes God and Jesus inaccessible. 

Sexism like racism is seen in our traditional imagery of Jesus and God and 
ostracizes those who search for relief from oppression through religious constructs or 
ideology. Traditional imagery reflects Christian deity as male. When defined as male 
only, the imagery disregards God as spirit with no gender and Jesus as the oppressed 
dying for all of humanity regardless of gender. In accepting these images, maleness is 
deified. Jt gives men a social, political and theological advantage over women. This 
advantage is not only adhered to in white supremacy but also in the black experience. 
Black men accepted and often still accept the male dominance praxis of sexism outlined 
by patriarchy, even as they fight against racism. To the womanist theologian, both are 
considered oppressive and evil. Sexism is one of the evils, which has kept women from 
claiming leadership in the African American church. As victims of sexism African 
American women, along with other women are once removed from the image of God. 
Contmuing to address theology utilizing male only images stifles black women’s 


relationship with God and constrains them to the God outlined by a patriarchal system. 


*2l Randall C. Bailey and Jacquelyn Grant, eds., The Recovery of Black Presence An 
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Acknowledging the humanity of Christ; rather than Christ maleness, does not lead 
womanists to negate male humanity or to reject male participation in the Christian 
community. Instead, it seeks to include women in theological discourse, and it recognizes 
the effects of sexism and misogyny on the entire African American experience.” 
Christ’s humanity joms womanist theologians in a collaborative theological dialogue 
which addresses the needs of self, family, community, country, and world. 

Classism is the last of the tri-dimensional oppressive evils. St. Clair uses Taylor’s 
definition from Remembering Esperanza: A Cultural-Political Theology for North 
American Praxis, “The systemic tendency of ruling classes to reinforce the distance 
between themselves and ruled classes by preventing the dispersal of power through a 
restructuring of wealth, privilege and access to resources and technology.”?” 
Historically, the notion of servanthood is seen in both the Christian and secular contexts 
mvolving black and white; slavery and domestic; male and female; rich and poor. In each 
of these categories classism is seen as one group subjected to another. Black women have 
been subjugated into each of these categories. As Black women experience multiple 
forms of oppression [they] are often made to feel insignificant or even mvisible.?”* 
Crawford challenges Grants view that all Christians are called to be servants like Jesus. 
African American women have been more servant than any other group of peopie. 
Crawford calls this the ‘sin of servanthood’ imposed on African American women by 


white men and women and black men. This sin of servanthood keeps them under the 
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oppressive construct of classism.*> Even after slavery, African American communities as 
a whole and its women in particular, were still considered servants of white people. 
Classism places African American at the bottom of the social and economic ladder. 
Those who do not have serve those who do. 

Womanist contend that these three evils: racism, sexism, and classism are the 
source of evil in the world. Each denies the humanity and self-worth of oppressed people, 
while encouraging the desire of the dominant group to remain dominant. Womanist 
contend that racism, sexism, and classism marginalizes and oppresses and therefore, 
runs counter to the will of God.” Womanist hold that the liberation of Jesus is in direct 
correlation to the liberation of African American women. According to Grant, Jesus is 
seen as co-sufferet with African American women making his experience, their 
experience. “Elevating their experience renders black women’s experiences decisively 
visible and their contributions in the formation, assessment, and critique of religious and 
theological meaning inestimable in the academic study of religion.”??’ It grants African 
American women the authority to be courageous, the audacity to be, the power to move 
beyond self, and the compassion to transform. 

For the womanist, doing their own theology allows black scholars to address the 
liberation of themselves and others, socially, politically, and psychologically. African 
Ainerican women doing theology is necessary for the achievement of self-love, self- 


control, self-reliance, self-actualization, and political participation. Womanist theologians 


#5 A. Elaine Brown Crawford, Hope in the Holler: A Womanist Theology (Louisville, KY: 
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believe that making a better African American woman, who is concemed about the whole 
of society, makes a better society. 

Like liberation theology, womanist believe in salvation here on earth and not just 
in the bye and bye. Salvation is the liberation of all people from the oppression caused by 
the oppressors of the here and now. If people remain oppressed on earth identifying with 
heavenly equality becomes difficult to comprehend. Oppression keeps oppressed eyes 
blinded to the Christ who broke traditional and societal codes and embraced women as 
equal. As co-sufferers with Jesus, the oppressed learn to challenge the evils of racism, 
classism, and sexism. The suffering of the Christ on the cross and his resurrection 
become not only a lonely act of redemption but also a battle cry to challenge oppressive 
systems, God wanted to right. Limiting redemption to the suffering of the Christ on the 
cross is problematic for oppressed persons because it sets the precedent that the sacrifice 
of one’s life for the gratification of others is a virtuous act.”** In womanist thought, this 
virtuous act is seen as continued oppression from the oppressors and by accepting it; it 
becomes an acceptable life experience.‘The cross challenged and the resurrection 
symbolized life beyond suffering on the cross. Jesus’ ministry of redemption involved the 
corecting of individual and community relationships. In Christ everyone is equal. For the 
womanist theologian this line of thinking leads to Jesus himself needing to be liberated. 
A Savior, needing a savior connects African American women with Jesus as co-sutferer. 

In womanist theology, God is not viewed as the God of traditional white 
Christianity but through one’s own reality. It is through the black women’s experiences 


that God comes mto their reality. Women like Sojourner Truth, Ida B. Wells, Fannie Lou 
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Hamet, Mary Church Terrell, and others found God in their daily struggles as they sought 
to overcome the oppression of the tri-dimensional sins. Because God intervened on their 
behalf, the assumption is God would intervene on behalf of others struggling to survive 
oppression. God through Jesus is understood as creator, sustainer, comforter, and 
liberator. God shows the world through Jesus’ ministry a model for just relations and 
offers the grace that enables groups to struggle for liberation.*”” Womanist assume the 
goodness and justice of God and God’s favoritism toward oppressed persons, and they 
believe that when oppressed groups fail in their attempts to end their suffering, the fault 
lies in their own praxis or some other human action, not in the will of God.”*° God does 
not make people treat others fairly but intervenes on behalf of the unfairly treated and 
guides them spiritually to overcome oppressive treatment. God gives the means and the 
will to fight the oppression. Black women’s experiences suggest a God of justice, through 
whom there is hope for improving humanity. 

Experience is not the only avenue to God for Womanist theologians. In womanist 
theology the Christian scriptures are also utilized to understand, know, and relate to God, 
especially the God of the Hebrew Bible. Scripture has been a source of uplift from 
dehumanization and humiliation of African Americans since slavery. “African — 
descended peoples in the New World searched the Bible when they encountered it for 
vestiges of freedom, hope, justice, and an alternative future.”"! In the Hebrew narratives 


God liberates the oppressed and judges the oppressor. Therefore womanist theologians 
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agree; there is a “liberating word” in the Bible, even though at the same time believing 
the use of the Bible must be carefully constructed, since, in addition to serving liberation, 
the bible has historically served as a tool of oppression against women and ethnic and 
sexual minorities.7*? These theologians also acknowledge the lived experiences of women 
as God encounters. 

These God encounters were often experienced before their introduction to the 
Bible. Their lived experiences as black women developed into their God relationship. 
Sojourner Truth is a good example of knowing God before knowing the Bible. She was 
once asked if she read the Bible. She spoke of her inability to read and her ability to 
know God through God’s dealing with her in her personal experience, Womanist 
ascertain, that their understanding of God is twofold: first God’s revelation directly to 
them and secondly, God’s revelations as witnessed in the Bible and as read and heard in 
the context of their experience.’** For black women, doing womanist theology, 
experiencing God in their daily fives and interpreting revelation through scripture was 
and is a daily occurrence. Woinanist ascertain that certain themes in the Bible speak to 
their reality. To gain a clear understanding of; this just God, womanist theologians look 
to God as revealed in the Hebrew narratives. One such narrative is the story of Hagar; 
where women can find heip that God would indeed listen to them and initiate 
interpersonal relationships with them.*** Womanist demonstrate that African Ainerican 


women can trust in the authority of their experience of God in devising a genuine 
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foundation for self—liberation from race, class, and gender oppression.”*> Womanist 
believe, God’s calling of women to ministry sets right the wrongs set forth by the 
dominant culture. According to traditional biblical interpretation, God sent Hagar back 
into slavery because it was her best chance of survival for her and her son. Theologians 
suggest, this does not demonstrate God’s approval but rather God’s ability to bring 
survival m the midst of oppression. Survive today and fight tomorrow! Many times 
African American women stayed in oppressive situations because it allowed their 
families to survive. They are living out God through their experiences in correlation to 
the Hagar story. Womanist believe this and other narratives help to interpret their own 
theology based on their personal relationshrp with God. Utilizing the Bible as a womanist 
theologian allows for the interpretation of their own experiences making the Bible 
relevant to their ives. This relevancy connects their experiences and the Bible and 
validates the Bibles ability to become an instrumental tool for overcoming the oppression 
it validates. 

Womanist also believe the Bible to be a male story written by males, about males, 
and for the edification and advancement of males. **° Although the Bible is used at times 
by the dominant group to continue to project themselves as racially and morally superior 
to blacks, it is also used by the black males, who hold to western theological tradition, to 


keep women as inferior. Womanist theologians maintain that the Bible is only one source 
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of knowledge of God’s will. Personal experience of God’s saving grace is an equally 
valid foundation for theologizing. °°” 

As a scholarly theological construct, womanist theology represents an affirmation 
of womanhood. In womanist theology Jesus is more than just Christ dying on the cross 
for sin but is also the liberator of humanity. The work of redemption is the power to 
overcome oppression through the resurrection of the Christ. Allowing God to be the God 
of all of humanity; alleviates the need for traditional symbols, which limits who God can 
be in the lives of all of humanity. If God is to be the God of all people then God must be 
interpreted as God of all gender, all race, all sexual so that God can truly become the God 
of all humanity. Recognizing God as the God of all liberates the mind, body, and soul 
from political, social, psychological, and educational oppression. As African American 
women find their voice and presence based upon intentional teachmgs learned from the 
academy; both women and men will be empowered to deconstruct and reconstruct 
worldviews in ways that are liberative for the entire community.”*® This type of thinking 
allows a movement from embedded theology to deliberative theology. Many women 
through their writing’s, uplift the voice of African American women, They want the 
voice to be heard not a vice of this race of women verses this race of women; but as a 
voice a speaking vindicating all women minus tri-dimensional sins. Just as black 
theology is the affirmation of black humanity that emancipates black people from white 
239 


racism thus providing authentic freedom for both white and black people:*°” so is 
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womanist theology the affirmation of black womanhood that emancipates black women 
from racism, sexism, and classism providing freedom for the whole of humanity through 
the ideology of black womanist scholars. 

The freeing of African American women from all types of oppression will 
dismantle all oppressive constructs. Women have been their own advocates in their 
freedom from oppression. They have worked in church and society and transformed 
traditions, ideologies, and cultural norms. Historically, they have left a legacy for other to 
follow, grantmg them permission to break through the glass ceiling of their context. 
Biblically, they have re-interpreted and re-envisioned the scriptures, so to utilize them, to 
demonstrate the transformational leadership of women. Theologically, they have 
developed and implemented their own theology, which address their needs, their 


experiences, their relationship with God, and their experiences and abilities. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis 


Women who are educated for leadership and commit themselves to a process of 
growth and development, and are empowered to do so, will practice transformational 
collaborative leadership. A re-dress of scripture through a womanist lens will enhance 
women’s understanding of being leaders in God’s sovereign plan to transform society. 

To engage in dialogue is one of the simplest ways we can begin as teachers, 
scholars, and critical thinkers to cross barriers that may be erected by raee, gender, class, 
professional standing, and a host of other differences.! Communication is essential in 
empowering women to cross those barriers. Women who communicate how they have 
crossed barriers and shattered glass ceilings will educate, engage, and empower other 
women to do the same, This process, when contmued will educate, engage, and empower 


women to become transformational collaborative leaders. 
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Intervention 


The context is Dayton, Ohio’s oldest black Baptist congregation, Zion Baptist 
Church, where the author’s main focus is to develop women as transformational 
collaborative leaders. The aim is also to focus not just on women in Zion, but on other 
women who have also been socialized into being the backbone of the church. It is also 
the aim to include men who would be willing to enter into open dialogue. The 
intervention was to test the hypothesis of the effects of educating, engaging, and 
empowering women and men to acknowledge and accept women as transformational 


collaborative leaders. 


Research Design 


The qualitative research method was utilized employing questionnaires, focus 
group, pre and post testing, and a theatrical drama, all to determine attitudinal changes. A 
eect assessment was also given to discover each patticipant’s leadership style. The 
two qualitative strategies employed were ethnography and narrative research. 
Ethnography makes inquiries using an intact cultural group in a natural setting over a 
prolonged period of time by collecting, primarily, observational and interview data.’ 
Narrative research studies the lives of individuals and combines views from the 


participant’s life with those of the researcher’s life in a collaborative narrative.’ The 
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author believes these methods of research were most suitable based on the audience of 
women and men from various denominations in Dayton, Ohio. The qualitative approach 
as a worldview would also aide the author in answering her hypothesis by observing the 
participant’s behaviors when engaging in their activities.* This allows for the author to 
observe the participants, narrate their view and utilize open ended interviewing. In 
utilizing this method the author could readily examine the issue of gender oppression and 


collect information from individuals on their encounter with the oppression. 


Measurement 


The success of this project will be measured by the attitudinal change in tbe 
participants increased knowledge of African American women in leadership. It will be 
gauged by the difference in their defining leadership, their increased knowledge of 


biblical and historical leaders and their understanding of the importance of the te-dress of 


scripture. 


Instrumentation 


To gather research data for this ministry project, the following instrumentation 
was utilized: questionnaire, pre and post-testing, and personal interview narrative with 
the focus group. Qualitative methodology was employed to test the hypothesis. The 


method utilized a triangulated method consisting of pre and post testing, questionnaires, 
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educational drama and focus group. All data was collected anonymously. The pre-test 
survey questions consisted of opened ended questions, in the Appendix. Each question 
pertained to thei thoughts, experiences and understanding of women in leadership. The 
first instrument was the questionnaire which also provided information concerning their 
understanding of women in leadership and their willimgness to be involved in this 
ministry project. The questionnaire consisted of ten open ended questions, and is attached. 
in the appendix (See Appendix A). The second instrument was the pre-test and post-test 
survey (See Appendix B), which provided information demonstrating their understanding 
of leadership as a socialization process, their knowledge of women in leadership and their 
perception of God’s utilization of women as leaders. The third instrument utilized was an 
educational drama presented (See Appendix C), to educate women on the contribntions 
of women in and outside the church. The post-test survey (See Appendix A) was the final 
instrument utilized to determine the participant’s attitudinal change on women in 
leadership and to evaluate their commitment to acknowledge and support women in 
ministry: The material employed to engage, empower, and educate women on leadership 


and the leadership assessment tool can be found the appendix. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The project focus is to determine what effect if any, educating, engaging, and 
empowering women through dialogue and study would have on their understanding of 
leadership. It would also determine if it would encourage them to become 
transformational collaborative leaders. 

The author has discovered that women, along with the rest of humanity, have 
been socialized to have a pre-determined understanding of leadership. Women learn early 
they are not leaders, but are the “weaker vessel” with skills better suited for “taking care”’ 
rather than “taking charge.” Therefore, many women, espectally black Baptists believe 
that only men can and should lead even though there are examples of female leadership 
throughout church and society. The nature of this research project is to dismantle 
mindsets and produce attitudinal change for the betterment of the whole of society. 

Due to the fact that the majority of Black Baptist women attend churches led by 
males using androcentric ideology, many women typically submit to the bihlical 
androcentric interpretations of leadership. It is this male centered teaching which causes 
many women to remain in the background behind charismatic leaders, while not 
discovering their own natural abilities to lead. 

According to the Barna Group, when it comes to leadership opportunities, more 


than half of the women express their satisfaction with the church they attend. Then range 
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of satisfaction was 55% up to 73%. They express their gifts are utilized, they are involved 
in meaningful ministry, their opinion matters and they expect their influence to increase. 
However, the study further indicates, women are frustrated by the lack of opportunities at 
church and feel misunderstood and undervalued by their church leaders. Although the 
statistical range of dissatisfaction is below average, from 11% to 31%, it is significant; 
when according to the Bama Group, seventy million Americans qualify as churched adult 
women. This would amount to millions of women in the United States feeling 


discouraged by their experience in churches,! 


Collection of Data 

The stimulus for the study was a focus group: consisting of biblical, historical, 
and theological information on women in leadership, a leadership assessment, and a case 
study based on a theatrical drama. The non-acceptance of women in leadership in many 
Black Baptist Church has caused many who are called, to leave their church. Zion, while 
acknowledgmg women’s call to ministry, has not fully embraced women in ministerial 
leadership. Although, they acknowledge women’s ministerial call; in their one hundred 
and forty four year history, they have not employed a woman as pastor. The cultural 
capital of the church, acknowledges they have been against women in ministerial 
leadership. In analyzing the situation, the question became what would be the effect if 
woinen were engaged, empowered and educated on women in leadership? 

The focus group setting was Zion Baptist Church, located in Dayton, Ohio. The 
demographics were 83% or female and 17% male. The denominational configuration was 


' “Christian Women Today, Part | of 4: What Women Think of Faith, in Leadership and their 
Role in the Church” accessed, November 2011. www.barna.org. 
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&§% non-denominational, 17% Christian Methodist, and 75% Baptist. A further 
breakdown of the Baptist by affiliation was 23% National Baptist Convention, USA, Inc. 
and 52% American Baptist Association. The age range was between mid-forties through 
mid-eighties, all were African Americans. Twelve quantitative research pre and post-test 
questions were utilized to gather the results. Only the responses from individuals who 
participated in the pre and post testing were recorded. Each participant was asked to 
respond to the questions based on a range from Strongly Agree to Strongly Disagree. The 
questions were utilized to understand the participant’s perspective of women in 
leadership. When asked about leadership, the participants responded in the following 
manner: 

Participant A answered questions one through twelve, the same on the pre and 
post-testing. The only difference was on question two where (no answer) was recorded on 
the pre-test and (Disagree) was recorded on the post-test. No attitudinal change could be 
measured for Participant A due to the same recorded answers. Participant B’s responses 
to questions one through six were recorded as follows: (Someone who leads and tells 
others what to do.), in the pre-test and (Someone who has a relationship with others and 
has an effective impact on others to follow) on the post-test. Question two the response: 
(Strongly Agree) on the pte-test and (Strongly Agree) on the post-test. The response on 
question three was (Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and (Agree), with the explanation 
(I can name some), on the post-test. On question four the responses were (Strongly 
Disagree) on the pre-test and (Agree) with the explanation (1 can name some). Question 


five responses were (Strongly Agree) on the pre-test and (Strongly Disagree) on the post- 
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test. On question six the participant responded (Disagree) on the pre-test and (Strongly 
Agree) on the post-test. 

Participant B, responded as follows to questions seven through twelve. On 
question seven (Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and (Agree) with further explanation 
was given on the post-test, (I can name some). On question eight the response was 
(Strongly Agree) on both tests. A response of (Strongly Disagree) was recorded on 
question nine on both tests. Questions ten through twelve were a subset of the second set 
of questions asking about their biblical understanding of women in leadership. On 
question ten and eleven the responses were (Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and 
(Strongly Agree) on the post-test. On question twelve the response was the same on both 
test, (His mother, Pharaoh’s daughter). 

Participant C, answered question one on the pretest, (Being in charge of others) 
and on the post-test answered, (Being in a position where you lead or instruct others). On 
question two the response was (Strongly Agree) for both the pre and post testing. The 
response on question three was (Strongly Disagree) and then (Strongly Agree), 
respectively. On question four the response was (Strongly Disagree) and then (Agree) 
with the explanation (now I can). Question five response was recorded as (Strongly 
Agree) and then (Strongly Disagree) with the explanation (made). The participant 
answered (Strongly Agree) on both the pre and post testing, on question six. On question 
seven, the response was (Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and (Agree) with the 
explanation (Not 10 close) on the post-test. Question eight the response was (Strongly 
Disagree) on the pre-test and (Agree) on the post-test. On question nine and ten the 


response was (Strongly Disagree) for both questions on the pre-test and (Strongly Agree) 
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for both on the post-test. On question eleven the recorded response was 
(Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and (Strongly Agree) on the post-test, and on twelve 
the response was (I don’t know) on the pre-test and (Pharach’s daughter) on the post-test. 

Participant D, stated the definition of leadership as: (To manage, control, be 
responsible for a situation) on the pre-test and (To manage as to gather together those to 
be responsible for a situation) on the post-test. On question two the response was (Agree) 
on both the pre and post testing. On question three there was (no response) recorded on 
the pre-test and (Strongly Agree) on the post-test. Question four’s response was recorded 
as (Disagree) on the pre-test and (Agree) on the post-test. On questions five and six the 
responses were: (Strongly Disagree) on both test for both questions and (Strongly Agree) 
on both test, again for both questions respectively. Question seven response was 
(Disagree) on the pre and (Agree) on the post-test. Question eight the response on the 
pre-test was (Agree) with the explanation (Can does play a large role) and on the post-test 
(Agree). On question nine the response was (Strongly Agree) with the explanation (Lots 
of time) on the pre-test and (Agree) with explanation (When they rally around a common 
cause) on the post-test. Question ten responses were (Agree and Disagree) on the pre-test 
and (Agree and Disagree) on the post-test with the explanation (Sometimes it shows them 
as leaders). On questions eleven and twelve these are the recorded responses: (Strongly 
Agree) for both the pre and post testing on the first question and (Unknown not stated) on 
the pre-test and (Midwives, his sister and mother, and pharaoh’s daughter) on the post- 
test for the final question. 

Participant E, stated, (Belief that one can work with others/guide them to 


solutions) on the pre-test and (Workimg together with others and guiding them to 
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solutions) on the post-test, as responses for question one. Question two response was 
recorded as: (Strongly Disagree) on pre-test and (Strongly Agree) on the post-test. 
Questions three and four were recorded as: (Strongly Agree) for both the pre and post 
testing on each question, respectively. On question five the response was (Strongly 
Agree) on the pre-test and (Strongly Disagree) on the post-test. On the question, six, the 
response was (Strongly Agree) on the pre-test and (Strongly Disagree) on the post-test. 
(Strongly Agree) was the response to questions seven and eight on both the pre and post 
testing. On question nine the recorded response was (Strongly Disagree) for both the pre- 
test and the post-test. The responses to questions ten, eleven and twelve on the pre-test 
were recorded as (S trongly Disagree), (Strongly Agree), and (Midwives, mother, sister. 
Pharaoh’s daughter), respectively. For the same questions the post-test responses were 
(Strongly Agree), (Strongly Agree) and (Midwives, sister, Pharaoh’s daughter) also 
respectively. 

Participant F, responded on the pretest (Directing or guiding a program. Being the 
responsible party) ‘and (Service) on the post-test to question one. On question two the 
recorded response was (Agree and Disagree) on the pre and (Strongly Agree and Strongly 
Disagree) and the post-test. The recorded responses for question three and four 
Tespectively were: (Strongly Agree) and (Agree) for both questions on both the pre and 
post testing. On question five and six participant F answered: (Strongly Disagree) and 
(Strongly Agree) respectively on the pre-test and then (Disagree) and (Agree) on the post 
test. On question seven participant F responded (Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and 
(Agree) on the post-test. The responses to questions eight and nine were (Strongly Agree) 


and (Strongly Disagree) for both questions on the pretest and (Agree) and (Strongly 
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Disagree) for both questions on the post-test. Question ten was recorded as (Agree and 
Disagree) on the pre-test and (Strongly Agree and Strongly Disagree) on the post-test. On 
questions eleven and twelve the responses were (Strongly Agree) and (His mother, 
Yochebed; Miriam, his sister; Pharaoh’s daughter) on the pretest and (Agree) and 
(Shiphrah and Puah) on the post-test. 

The response from Participant G, on question one was (Guiding one toward a 
given goal or objective on the pre-test and (Influencing) on the post-test. On question two 
the response was (Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and (Agree) on the post-test. The 
responses to questions three and four on the pre-test were (Strongly Agree) and (Strongly 
Disagree) respectively and (Agree) and (Agree) on the post- test, respectively. Recorded 
responses to questions five and six were (Strongly Agree) and (Strongly Disagree), 
respectively on the pre-test and (Agree) and (Agree) on the post-test, respectively. 
(Strongly Agree) was the response ie question seven on the pre-test and (Agree) on the 
post-test. The responses to question eight and nine were (Strongly Agree) on eight and 
(Strongly Disagree) on nine on the pre-test and (Unclear, no difference) on eight and 
(Strongly Disagree) on nine on the post-test. On questions ten, eleven and twelve the 
responses were (Strongly Disagree), (Strongly Agree), and (Mother, sister), respectively 
on the pre-test. On the post-test for the saine questions the responses were (Agree), 
(Strongly Agree) with the explanation (at the grave) and (Pharaoh’s daughter, mother, 
Miriam). 

On question one Participant H responded (To be in charge, take responsibility) on 
the pre-test and (Doing what is called upon you to do and take charge to help create 


things for the betterment of your life and cominunity) on the post-test. On question two, 
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the responses were (Strongly Agree) and then (Strongly Disagree) on the pre and post 
testing. The recorded responses for questions three and four were (Strongly Disagree) for 
both answers on the pre-test and (Agree) with the explanation (maybe 6) for question 
three and (Agree) with the explanation (Maybe 7) on question four on the post-test. 
Questions five and six responses were (Strongly Agree) for both pre-test questions and 
(Strongly Agree) for both post-test questions. On question seven the response was 
(Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and (Agree) with the explanation (maybe 5) on the 
post-test. On question eight the response was (Strongly Agree) on both the pre and post 
testing. The response on question ten was (Strongly Disagree) on both test. The 
responses, to question eleven were (Don’t know) on the pre-test and (Strongly Agree) on 
the post-test. On question twelve the response was the same on the pre and post testing, 
(His mother, his sister, Pharagh’s daughter). 

On the pre-test, participant I’s response to Question one was: (Is person who leads 
people or small group to solve problems) and m the post-test, (The ability to bring people 
together to accomplish a common goal). Question two responses were: (Strongly 
Disagree) on both the pre and post testing. On Question three and four (Disagree} was 
recorded for both questions on the pre-test and (Strongly Disagree) was recorded on the 
post-test for both questions. Respectively, on questions five and six the recorded 
responses were: (Strongly Agree) and (Disagree) on the pre-test and (Strongly Disagree) 
for both questions on the post-test. On question seven, participant I responded (Strongly 
Disagree) on the pre-test and (Strongly Agree) on the post-test. The response to question 
eight was recorded as (Strongly Disagree} on the pre and (Strongly Agree) on the post 


testing. (Strongly Disagree) was the response on both the pre and post testing on question 
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nine. On questions ten, eleven, and twelve, on the pretest the responses were (Strongly 
Disagree), (Strongly Agree), and (Queen, mother) and on the post-test (Strongly Agree), 
(Strongly Agree), and (Mother, midwives, sister, Pharach’s daughter). 

Participant J stated, the definition of leadership as (Is taking control of how things 
go by showing example) on the pre-test and as, (Being strong, reliable, concerned, 
understanding) on the post-test for question one. When asked question two the response 
was (Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and (Strongly Agree) with the explanation, 
(When you look at it differently), on the post-test. Questions three and four were 
answered as (Strongly Disagree) for both questions on the pre-test and (Strongly Agree) 
with the explanation, (Now I can) to both questions on the post-test. (Strongly Disagree} 
and (Strongly Agree) were the responses given to questions five and six on the pre-test 
and (Strongly Agree) with an explanation of (I think both) on five and (Strongly Agree) 
on six on the post-test. Participant J responded (Strongly Disagree) on question seven on 
the pre-test and (auiss) with the explanation (I can now) on the post-test. On questions 
eight and nine the responses were (Strongly Agree) for both questions on the pre-test and 
(Strongly Disagree) for both questions on the post-test. On question ten the answer 
remained the same on both the pre and post testing (Strongly Agree}. Qnestions eleven 
and twelve were responded to in the following manner; on eleven the pre-test response 
was (Strongly Disagree) and the post-test response was (Strongly Agree). On twelve, 

(no response) was given on the pre-test and on the post-test the response was (Shiphrah, 
Puah, Pharaoh’s daughter). 
Partieipant K responded, (A vision mind that encourages and develops disciples to 


grow in Christ) on the pre-test and (Body of believers who possesses skills to lead) on the 
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post-test for question one. Question two was answered with a (Disagree) on both the 
pre-test and post-test. On questions three and four the response was (Disagree) to both 
questions on the pre-test and (Agree) to both questions on the post-test. When answering 
questions five and six the response was (Agree) on both questions on the pre-test and 
(Strongly Disagree) and (Agree) respectively on the post-test. Participant K responded to 
question seven as (Disagree) on the pre-test and (Agree) on the post-test. The recorded 
responses for questions eight and nine on the pretest were (Agree) and (Disagree) 
respectively and (Agree) and (Strongly Disagree) on the post-test. On question ten the 
response was (Agree) on both the pre and post testing. Participant K responded (Agree) 
on the pre-test for question eleven and (Agree) with explanation (Mary Magdelene) on 
the post-test. On the final question the response was (Pharaoh’s sister) on the pre-test and 
(Pharaoh’s daughter) on the post-test. 

Participant L’s recorded responses were (Ability to get people to follow you or 
your ideas) on the pre-test and (The ability to get people to work together to change 
situations) on the post-test for question one. On question two the responses were 
(Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and (Strongly Agree) on the post-test. (Strongly 
Disagree) was the answered recorded on both questions three and four on the pre-test and 
(Strongly Agree) for both on the post-test. On question five, on the pre-test the response 
was (Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and (Strongly Agree) on the post-test. On the 
sixth the participant answered (Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and (Strongly Agree) 
on the post-test. To question seven the response was (Strongly Disagree) both the pre and 
post testing. A response of (Strongly Agree) was recorded for question eight on both 


tests. On question nine the response was (Strongly Disagree) on both test. On question 
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ten the answer was (Strongly Disagree) on the pre-test and (Strongly Agree) on the post- 
test. (Don’t know) was the recorded response for question eleven on the pre-test and 
(Strongly Agree) on the post-test. On the final question the pre-test response was a (7?) 
and (Midwives, mother, sister, and pharaoh’s daughter). 

On questions one through six there was an attitudinal difference of 83%. On 
questions seven through twelve the difference was 50% the overall attitudinal change was 
67%, Additional comments were noted by participants B, “I have had my eyes opened 
and it causes me to think about things in a different way. He (God) helps me to 
understand and to begin to think outside the box.” Participant F, “Thank you for 
stimulating faith in action.” Participant H, “Thank you for enlightening me on the women 
of the Bible. You were excellent. You were very informed on your topics.” Participant J, 
‘At first I thought I can’t make it six weeks but after the first trme I couldn’t do anything 
but show up it was a lot of good learning so much I asked her if we could keep this 
going.” 

Analysis of Data 

Utilizing the diverse demographics the data analysis objective was to search the 
data collected to determtne whether any trends, suggestions, or patterns stood out.” In 
collecting and analyzing the data the author was trying to discover if her specific 
hypothetical prediction would hold up. > Would the re-education of women on 


leadership empower, and engage them in developing their natural leadership skills? 


? Henry F, Wolcott, Writing up Qualitative Research (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 
1994), 33. 


> Matthew Miles and A, Michael Huberman, An Expanded Sourcebook Qualitative Data Analysis, 
2™ ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 1994), 10. 
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According to Creswell the ethnography method of research, which seeks understanding to 
questions made this method of data collection applicable to the author’s research. The 
narrative method of research documenting or reporting the stories and events as they 
actually happened also made this method of data collection and analysis appropriate.* 
After analyzing the resuits, the replies to question one indicated that 100% of the 
participants demonstrated a change in their definition of leadership. Their understanding 
moved from a management style of leadership were the primary words were: control, 
lead, be in charge, directing, guiding, etc. to a collaborative leadership model based on 
words such as: relationship, service, influencing, betterment of community, work 
together. According to the data participants, grasped the concept of leadership as a 
collaborative effort rather than controlling. Questions three, four and seven indicated the 
greatest difference from participants after number one on the post-test. The value 
assigned to each participant was 8.3 %. The findings indicate that only four out of twelve 
participants or 33% could give ten examples of African American women im leadership 
both historically and as organizations on the pre-test. Findings also indicate that three out 
of nine or 25% could give examples of biblical women in leadership. However, after six 
weeks of studies on women in leadership 67% for both the historical and organization 
questions and 75% for the biblical question put to each participant could give examples in 
each category respectively. Two out of twelve participants or 17% could already give 
examples in the three categories increasing the percentage to 83% for questions three 
and seven and 92% on question four (See Appendix I). These differences verify that re- 


educating creates learning, evidenced by each participant’s ability to list examples of 


4 Creswell, Research, 106. 
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women in jeadership, define leadership differently and acknowledge leadership as a 
natural development rather than a birth fixture. 

Question two and nine stimulated more conversation. The questions made 
participants admit to what they considered to be a negative for women and to 
acknowledge that the Bible is androcentric and at times devalues women. Although the 
point of difference was minimal the conversation indicated an acknowledgement of the 
position of women in the Bible. 

Questions eleven and twelve also sparked lively conversation. In each instance the 
women in the text were seen as invisible as much of the emphasis was placed on the 
males in the story without great acknowledgment of the participation of the women in the 
text. 33% of the participants acknowledged through conversation that they thought only 
of Peter in the text without regard for the words of Christ as he instructs the woman to go 
and tell. In the Old Testament text, 50% of the participants could see clearer that the 
women of the Exodus worked in as a collaborative group for the betterment of their 
society. 92% of the participants demonstrated an attitudinal change and 33% gave 
additional information to further deinonstrate that change. The following comments were 
made in regards to the women in the text. One participant stated, “When women returned 
to tell the men what Christ had said, there seemed to be a moment of prejudice toward the 
women and not hearing what they said.”” Another participant stated, “The women’s 
returning to the tomb showed what women do naturally. It was the women who prepared 
the body. They were distracted by the death but went to prepare him anyway.” Another 
participant commented It’s funny how preachers preach, how many times have we heard 


these passages of scripture, and how they lean their sermons towards whatever they want 
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you to know but it is rarely pulling out the role women played. Rarely do you hear a 
thrust to bring out the woman’s role, it may be glossed over.” Another participant asked, 
“If the women had not gone who would have gone?” The resounding answer from the 
participants, “Not the men, they were somewhere hiding.” The participants agreed that 
socialization keeps women in what they termed as a certain mindset. They also 
acknowledged that men, as well are socialized in the same manner. One participant 
stated, “Socialization had kept us all in a certain mindset. ““Woman’s mindset did not 
officially appear at first because most men were out front.” 

The researcher began the project by sending out a questionnaire (See Appendix 
A) contacting women and men from various churches asking them to be mvolved in the 
ministry project. A total of fifty questionnaires were sent and ten or 20% were returned. 
One inale potential participant encouraged the researcher by stating, “May God continue 
to shine and bring illumination to the problems you seek to take on.” Two of the 
respondents attended the focus group, but only one took the pre and post-test. The low 
response should have discouraged the researcher but according to Knapp it only takes one 
with the idea to begin. The responses to the questionnaire indicated that women who 
were from denominations other than Baptist, where more aware of women in ministerial 
leadership. These events aided the researcher to move forward especially after one 
participant who did not believe in women in ministry began to acknowledge the 
researcher as Minister before the project began. 

The questions were finalized before the sessions by the researcher who also 
facilitated the strategies of inquiry in each session. The researcher held the focus group at 


Zion Baptist Church on Saturdays from noon until two o’clock, for six weeks. Week one 
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consisted of information concerning the project (See Appendix D). Weeks two and three 
defined leadership and gave biblical examples of women in leadership and theological 
understanding (See Appendix E). Weeks four and five consisted of historical examples of 
women in leadership and collaboration, working toward bettering a societal need. It also 
included organizations of women collaborating to accomplish their goal. (Appendix F). 
Finally, week six consisted of an instrument used to discover their leadership style (See 
Appendix G) and the post-test (See Appendix A). 

The qualitative research quantitative research questionnaire was given on October 
29, 2011, and the pre-test post-test questions were given on September 24, 2011, to 
evaluate the attitudinal change of the participants. Participants also had the opportunity 
on November 5, 2011, to learn from an educational theatrical performance developed by 
the researcher. The response to the performance was “T learned about women I had not 
known before.” This venue was added to further engage the focus group in learnmg about 
and from women. All data from the research method was analyzed to discover any 
patterns of variation, which tested the hypothesis and utilized to determine what the 
research data suggested, if any discovery. Several requests were made to continue the 
course of study. 

Research Outcome 

In Appendix I there is a Chart which graphs the responses of the participants to 
the pre-test and post-test questions. The table indicates participants were re-educated, 
empowered, aud engaged in learning about the natural ability of women in leadership. On 
the post-test there was a 92% change, or eleven out of twelve participants, demonstrated a 


positive attitudinal change. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Reflections 


At the start of this project, the author was excited about creating a project where 
women could engage in dialogue about their leadership skills. At first, both women and 
men had some apprehension conceming the author’s motives. They labeled her as a rebel 
or a trouble maker. These labels made some shy away from involvement, No one wants 
to purposely create friction and foster resistance to change. Observations of likeness, 
differences, and patterns were discovered as the author gathered and interpreted the 
research information. The information from each participant was compared utilizing a 
side by side view of the responses to the pre and post-test. This process was toilsome, but 
also stimulating as patterns from the data statistics emerged. The teaching sessions were 
informative as the author challenged embedded socialization constructs, embedded 
theological opinions, and embedded androcentric biblical teachings. Open dialogue was 
used to engage the participants. Each person was given the opportunity to voice their 
opinion after which practical, theological, and biblical examples were given by the author 
to challenge the participants’ knowledge. As each participant learned their leadership 
style they began to acknowledge their own ability as natural leaders. After the focus 
group ended, participants asked to continue the teaching process because they wanted 


more. However, no interest was shown to move beyond just learning, and begin to put 
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into practice (what was being learned). This led the researcher to try to develop a guiding 
coalition involving her church members, The response was not great. Only two out of 
twelve of the participants from the focus group even responded to the appeal. No one 


was willing to engage in the process of development. 


Summary of Research 


In summary, the research project revealed women are willing to be engaged in 
learning new processes that will help in the development of their leadership. As 
participants, they wanted to learn but were not stimulated enough to move beyond just 
learning for the sake of learning. The utilization of themselves as an organized body of 
transformation was hindered by their lack of concern for moving beyond what they had 
already putting into practice their right now. In the research process there were several 
individuals which started the class, took the pre-test but did not take the post-test. There 
were no participants who only took the post-test. The learning through drama was 
educational as well. It allowed women to be uplifted in a case study venue. In order for 
the research to be completely effective and valid, participants would need to take the pre 
and post-test to be utilized as instruments of comparison. Those who took both the pre 
and post-test acknowledged they had a definite attitudinal change. This chauge was 
measured at niuety-two percent. Nine out of the teu participants stated they had learned 


the value of women in leadership. 
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Conclusion 


Hearing and accepting my cal! was not difficult; understanding and carrying out 
my cail in a patriarchal National Baptist setting was nearly impossible. God still granted 
me the privilege of developing an embedded theology of liberation and deliverance in 
that setting. Woinen have always been behind the scene leaders, motivators, and 
transformative. Few have dared to move to the marvelous light of transformation and 
collaboration. Mellissa V. Harry-Perry in Sister Citizen, boldly exclaims that the 
freedom of women from oppressive systems would mean the freeing of everyone from 
those same oppressive systems: racism, sexism, and classism.! 

The ininistry of inspiring women to move beyond embedded theology of 
oppression for the betterment of society is a continning process in the author’s life. No 
longer is she discouraged by those who challenge her position and deem her as a rebel or 
a trouble maker. She is now a rebel with a cause and has learned there are many women 
and men who are supportive of her ministry and leadership. The releasing of women froin 
a biblical, theological, or historical lens which depicts male dominance in leadership is 
oppressive to women. Through inspirmg and challenging envision the word of God from 
a Womanist perspective will allow women and men to better understand how God cares 
for the oppressed. This is about God’s caring which is not based upon pity, but rather 


caring which draws one closer to God and challenges them to lear and be released from 


oppression. 


1 Melissa V. Harris-Perry, Sister Citizen: Shame, Stereotypes, and Black Wenten in America (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2011), 17. 
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I will never forget the time when my own embedded teachings were challenged 
and how I had encouraged married women to stay bound in unhappy relationships 
because “the Bible tells me so.” As I sat in one of my classes at ITC in “Black Women in 
Church and Society, I began to weep because of this poor advice I had given. I 
determined never to use the Word of God to oppress anyone again, but rather to use it to 
liberate oppressed women, and misinformed men. Freedom comes when women move 
from behind the scene to their natural position as leaders, motivators, and 
transformational agents. I believe the world is waiting for women and men to work 
collaboratively to solve the issues of each community, Learning to see the history of 
women as Aer-story and learning to relate and teach it to others is necessary as we move 
from point A to where God wants us to be at point B. 

The author believes this project is necessary to the development of African 
American women as transformational collaborative leaders. Learning about other women 
has allowed this author to be a voice for a God who wants to transform lives. Together 
with other women I will continue to uplift others just as Mary McCleod Bethune, and 
Dorothy Height did; and to release others from oppression like Ella Baker and Fannie 
Lou Hamer did; and to empower women as Septima Clark, and Jacquelyn Grant did. As 
a Womanist Theologtan, it is my honor and privilege to serve God and to expand the 
minds of God’s people to see a God who can be a mother and a father and who can 


transform lives. 


This project took the author longer than anticipated, due to her inability to focus 
on her real heart’s desire; the empowerment of women. Partly due to her own 


socialization, she tried to mask her intentions by inserting Vacation Bible School as part 
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of the project. This made the project to in one and did not allow the author to focus. 

Being labeled as a rebel or trouble maker from the projects inceptions discouraging to the 
process. When the author; through her research discovered numerous African American 
women collaborating as transformational leaders, she was able to move forward to 
project completion. 

The nature of the problem in this research dealt primarily with women who 
possess natural leadership skills but are misinforined about their ability to lead. This 
study was developed to educate women on the importance of taking on their role as 
natural leaders. Women too often are satisfied with being the backbone rather than the 
neck working in collaboration with the head, bringing about solutions for future issues. 
Women from every facet of life need to examine the need for true life examples of 
women in leadership positions especially in the church. The researcher’s study only dealt 
with developing African American Baptist women as leaders. Further study needs to be 
done on coinpleting the process and utilizing their skills to transform community. There 
are inany men and women who accept women in leadership roles. They honor women in 
ininistry and support them in business. However, the socialized oppression of women in 
certain church traditions continues to stifle the growth of many women in church and 
community leadership. Further study and attention should be given to developing 
collaborations of churches so we can address the significant needs of the family and 


specifically families headed by single parents, as a collaborating community. 


As a result of the aforementioned research, and having a change in attitude 
toward leadership, the author observed the end results and gained the following insights: 


The author as an African American Baptist other abled woinan, possesses teaching skills 
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which can be utilized in transforming embedded teachings. Women are willing to learn 
and move from the shadow of leadership and become excited when they see through a 


different lens. 


Further teaching on leadership and practical hands on learning are vital to the 
process of moving women from inside the cave dwelling to outside of the cave. Many 
men are supportive of women in leadership as the men learn about the natural leadership 
skills of women. Finally, those who learn to work collaboratively will be those who 


transform communities. 


APPENDIX A 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


sters and Brothers, 


As many of you know I am currently working on my doctorate and J need your 


assistance in completing the task. Would you be so kind as to answer the following 
questions so I may use the responses in my paper. If you can complete as soon as possible 
I would appreciate it. Thanks in advance for your help. 

Please be honest, no names will be used. 


1. 


ae 


8. 

9. 

10. 
name: 
gender: 


age: 
Tace: 


List the names of women pastors in Dayton and the church they serve. 
What does the Bible teach about women pastors? Give references. 
Would you rather be lead by a man and/or a woman? Explain. 

Do you believe that woinen can work together successfully? Explain. 


Can you site an historical event of women working together and how did the 
event end? 


Can you site a biblical event of women working together and how did the event 
end? 


Define womanist theology 
Can you give a biblical example of a woman in a leadership role? 
Name women leaders in the city of Dayton and what they lead. 


Would you like to be a part of collaboration developing a Community VBS? 


denomination: 


APPENDIX B 


QUALITATIVE RESEARCH QUESTIONS PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST 
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Pre-test Post-test Survey Questions 


Please answer: Strongly Agree, Agree, Disagree, or Strongly Disagree 


1, 


Define leadership. 

The Bible teaches that women are not to lead. 

I can name 10 historical examples African American women in leadership. 
Ican name 10 biblical examples of women in leadership 

Leaders are born not made. 

Relationship is a key ingredient in leadership. 


ican name 10 examples of African American women’s organizations which 
worked together for social betterment. 


Socialization defines the roles of women and men. 


Women don’t work well together because they cannot get alone. 


10. The Bible marginalizes women. 


11. The first Evangelist was a woman. 


12. Name the women who saved Moses’ life. 


APPENDIX C 
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WOMEN MODELING LOVE AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF WOMEN 
INVOLVED IN COMMUNITY 


Modeling the unselfish love of Christ through Service 


MC: Have you ever been in love? I mean soooo... in love you do whatever it 
takes to let that person know you love them. Soooo... in love you die to self and live for 
others. Love (Pause)... such a sinall word with such big ramifications. You see love 
changes people and things. It motivates the crusaders to serve the homeless. It inspires 
the children’s band to visit the nursing home and spread love through valentine cards. 
Love engages the Guilds to make blankets for our elders and to give teddy bears to 
children. Each of these youth mission groups model the unselfish love for Christ by doing 
for humanity. Let’s show some love for these young missionaries by saluting them with 
our hand claps of love. 


MC: Well this evening Ladies and Gentleman you wili meet some other young 
ladies who modeled the unselfish love of Jesus Christ and changed humanity. I would 
like to introduce to you some ladies whose lives modeled love through their work, 
(Pause) through their commitment, (pause) through their desire to see things better. 
Their lives were, as they lived, and are, still today, a pattern, an example, a pathway that 
many of us would do well to emulate. They were in love with God, with their race, and 
with society as a whole. Their concern was for spiritual regeneration, (pause) for racial 
advancement, (pause) and social revivification. Mt Carmel Guilds, Pastor and Sister 
White, ladies and gentleman this evening our models will share with us how their works 
modeled the unselfish love of Jesus Christ. 


Each Model enters modeling as the MC. Talks about them before they give their 


speech 


(She enters with a Bible, ruler, and school books in her hand) Song playing I am on > 
the Battle field 


MC: Our first model was born May 2, 1879 to John and Jennie (Poindexter) 
Burroughs. Her father was an itinerant Baptist minister and a Farmer and her mother a 
domestic. She was born in Orange Virginia, had one sister who died before the move to 
the District of Columbia. She graduated with honors in 1896 in business and domestic 
science from the Colored High School on M Street now known as Dunbar High School. 


MC: In that same year she helped in the establishment of the National 
Association of Colored Women in Washington along with such women as Josephine 
Ruffin, Harriet Tubman, {da B. Wells, Mary McLeod Bethune, and Mary Church Terrell. 
She received an honorary M.A. degree from Eckstein-Norton University m Kentucky. 
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Ladies and Gentleman modeling commitment, courage, strength, leadership, and 
intelligentsia, I present to you Nannie Helen Burroughs. 


Nannie Helen Burroughs: At an early age I dedicated my life early to the Lord and no 
matter what I did I (emphasize the word I) wanted it to be for the Lord. Much of my 
work was done through the Nationa! Baptist Convention. I always said, “What we need 
are mental and spiritual giants who are aflame with a purpose... We're a race ready for 
crusade, for we've recognized that we're a race on this continent that can work out its 


own salvation. " 


After I graduated from high school I modeled my commitment as a spiritual giant a 
flamed with a purpose and in 1897, I worked as an associate editor at the Christian 
Banner a newspaper in Philadelphia, Pa. 


In 1900, still a flamed with a purpose I moved to Louisville, Kentucky to work as a 
corresponding secretary for the Foreign Mission Board of the National Baptist 
Convention. 


At 21, I modeled a commitment to women’s struggles by becoming a proponent for a 
women’s convention separate from the National Baptist Convention. My speech ‘““How 
the Sisters Are Hindered from Helping,” (place emphasis on fitle) gave me the platform 
addressing lhe righteous discontent among Baptist women. L stated it this way,” For a 
number of years there has been a righteous discontent, (pause) a burning zeal to go 
forward in His name among the Baptist women of our chutches (pause)and (pause) it 
will be the dynamic force in the religious campaign at the opening of the 20th century.” If 
we wanted to show the world that Jesus saves then we needed to allow women their place 
in Christ. That speech, along with the recommendations from Rev. L. G. Jordan, other 
influential Baptist Clergy and compassionate women a separate Women’s Convention, 
was established. Today the Women’s Convention is still involved today with organizing 
wolnen, sympathizing with women, and evangelizing women. 


Through the Women’s Convention I was able to fulfill my religious calling and practice 
racial uplift and religious social responsibility especially to Black women and girls. 
Modeling concern for my sisters, modeling economic responsibility through fundraising, 
and modeling a commitment to education, my unselfish love in action led me to open the 
National Training School for Women and Girls in Washington D.C, 


The name was later changed to the National Trade and Professional School for Woinen 
and Girls. The school prepared, women for what manner of person they were to be 
spiritually. (emphasis on next phrase) “Tt woke thein up all over.” The women learned 
from courses including sewing, home economics, practical nursing, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, interior design, shoe repair, gardening, and barbering; as well as, Latin 
English literature and history, Black history, and the core course of our curriculum the 
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Bible. | believed, (Say with power and conviction) "When the Negro learns what manner 
of man/woman he/she is spiritually, he/she will wake up all over. 

When I saw a need I did not hesitate with my God given talent to model the unselfish 
love of Christ and make a difference. God inspired me to stand up for the rights of 
women and I became an empowered woman who modeied empowerment and 
empowered others. | knew that, (place emphasis on following 2 sentences it is your final 
remarks)"To struggle and battle and overcome and absolutely defeat every force 
designed against us is the only way to achieve." if you ever get to Washmgton DC., come 
and visit our achievement on our 13 acre campus. 


MC: Ladies and Gentlemen leaving our runway modeling the unselfish love of 
Jesus the Christ is Ms. Nannie Helen Burroughs. In 1975, Mayor Walter E. Washington 
proclaimed May 10" to be Nannie Helen Burroughs Day in the District of Columbia. 
After her death in 1961 the school was renamed Nannie Helen Burroughs School. Today 
it is still operational as a private coeducational Christian school and a national land mark. 


(She enters with a Bible and briefcase, with money hanging out, in her hand) Song 
playing Money Money Money 


MC: Our Next Model is a native of Richmond, Virginia. She was born July 15, 
1867, to Elizabeth Draper a laundress and Eccles Cuthbert an Irishman and newspaper 
correspondent. She grew up m extreme poverty. She attended the Lancaster School and 
eventually the Armstrong Normal School. Upon her graduation in 1883, she became a 
teacher at the Lancaster School. She married building contractor, Armistead Walker Jr. 
and had 3 sons. She is quoted as saying, “If a solution isn’t enduring it’s really not a 
solution...” She models the unselfish love of Jesns the Christ for us today, through 
entrepreneurship, economic development, and a love for the uplift of women. Ladies and. 
Gentlemen I present to you Maggie Lena Walker. 


Maggie Lena Walker: Good Evening Guilds. Allow me to introduce myself I am 
Maggie Lena Walker: the first African American Woman to become president of a bank. 
I modeled my love by helping especially women to become financially stable. 


My journey began when I was only 14 and still in high school. I joined a fraternal 
organization in Richmond, called (say following phrase with a hint of high society) the 
Independent Order of St. Luke Society. Its purpose was to provide health insurance and 
burial benefits for our members. We were also involved in self-help and racial pride 
activities. A juvenile division was also developed and their mission was to visit the sick 
and to take food to the needy. We were teaching them to serve through love. Sounds like 
what the Mt. Carmel Guilds do today. Jesus did say the poor you will have with you 
always, SO we must continue to model Christ unselfish love through our service. (Turns 
to Guilds and addresses them) Amen my sisters for taking up the work. 


My most outstanding achievement to the glory of God and a testimony to what God could 
do with little was the formation of our own business, (pause) the St. Luke Penny Savings 
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Bank. . (pause) I firmly believed, (pause) “If our women want to avoid the traps and 
snares of life, they must...organize,...put their mites together, put their hands and their 
brains together and make work and business For themselves.” 


The idea for starting the bank came from the white bankers who refused to take deposits 
from our black organization. Their rejection inspired and motivated me to address the St. 
Luke society with these words, (say with conviction) “Let us put our moneys together; 
let us put our money out at usury among ourselves, and reap the benefit ourselves,” "Let 
us have a bank that will take the nickels aud turn them into dollars." (emphasize the 
words in bold) 


Two years later, (pause and give emphasis) St. Luke Penny Savings Bank was formed, 
and I Maggie Lena Walker, was its president. The bank opened in 1903, with $9,430 m 
deposits made by the society members. 


By 1913, our assets had grown to over $300,000, with a commitment to serve, honor, and 
love our community. Money was loaned to black businesses, to students, and to people to 
buy houses. By 1920, the bank had helped people purchase close to 600 homes. 


In 1929, during the Great Depression, The Penny Savings Bank bought out... 
all...ail...all (hold the all) the other black-owned banks in Richmond and became 
Consolidated Bank and Trust Company. I, Maggie Lena Walker, became the chairman of 
the board. 


MC: Gentlemen and Ladies leaving the runway is Maggie Lena Walker who developed a 
bank which is still operational today: (pause) The Consolidated Bank and Trust 
Company. It is on record as the oldest continuously operating minority-owned bank in the 
United States. It has assets of $116 million, and the majority of its shareholders, 
including two of Walker’s descendants, are African Americans. She saw the need for 
African Americans to help themselves, and provided employment and developmeut 
opportunities. She is a model for using economic development as an instrument to serve. 
Ladies and Gentlemen put your hands together in appreciation of Maggie Lena Walker. 


(She enters with A Bible and letters in hand} Song Playing Whatever you’re doing 
in this season 


MC: On our runway now is a young lady nicknamed lulu. She was born a slave in 
Hibenna Clay County, Florida, on January 28, 1862. Her mother was Cleo Fleming and 
her father was Clem Hawkins. Her father escaped from slavery by joining the 33”? 
colored regiment of the Union Army, He died just as the war was ending. As a slave, she 
atterided Bethel Baptist Church m Jacksonville, with her white owner’s. 


When the church started in 1846 there were 11 whites and 145 slaves. In 1850 there were 
33 whites and 241 slaves and in 1859 there were 40 whites and 250 slaves. Although 
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slaves out-numbered the whites they were not allowed to hold any leadership positions, 
yet they were petting the training just as Lulu did. 


She was a 1885 graduate of Shaw University. She is modeling for us strength, beauty, 
intelligence, and foresight..She was the first African American woman assigned to 
Africa. Please put your hands together for MS. Louise C. Fleming. 


Louise C. Fleming: When I was 23, I graduated from Shaw as the valedictorian. At 
Shaw I was a part of the talented tenth program. W.E. B. DuBois spoke of it as 
developing the Best of the race that they may guide the Mass away from the 
contamination and death of the Worst, in their own and other races. Teach the brightest 
blacks so they could go back to their community and teach others and teach humanity as 
a whole. We were to model the best of who we were and teach it to our community and to 
all of humanity. 


Six months after I graduated, I was inspired by God to seek an appointment to the foreign 
Mission field of Africa through the Women’s American Baptist Foreign Missionaries 
Society. There had never been an African American woman appointed by the society. I 
wrote numerous letters pleading with the leaders of the board, (She pulls out the letter: 
and reads.) ‘““The Lord has need of me in Africa.” 


My letters were returned with no encouragement, yet I persisted and finally recetved an 
interview. I impressed those board members so much. ..(pause) they immediately began 
looking for a place for me to serve. God’s hand was upon me and I wanted to show my 
African sisters and brothers the unselfish love of Jesus the Christ. 


in May 1886, at 25, the Women’s American Baptist Foreign Missionaries Society sent 
me to serve as the first missionary to the Congo and as the first African American woman 
appointed by the society. I was to model God’s love and the call on my life at the 
Palabala Station, Congo which is present day Zaire. 


My charge was to teach English and Sunday school. I wrote many letters informing the 
society of my work. Here let me tread from this one I wrote, (pauses as she opens the 
letter) “it is much easier to have the young boys and men come to know the Lord and be 
willing to learn, then it is the young girls. 


I wanted to make the woinen’s society aware of the service of love I was modeling in this 
new area where Baptist had not gone before. I wrote another letter describing a day in 
Palabala, Congo, I think I have it here let me see. Ah, here it is..: 


“This is a second station from the coast, in the stations above get supplies from 
here. We are on a plateau 1700 feet above sea level, and are in the clouds up until 
a late hour some momings. The momings have been very cold here now as this is 
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the cold season. The community has made it seem like home and this has been a 
pleasant surprise to me. I have never felt better than since I’ve come here. Our 
“fainily of children” consists of nine girls and 18 boys. I have full charge of the 
girls and enjoy them very much. We are having a new house go up, one end of 
which is to be used as a school and chapel, and the other to be the girls’ and my 
rooms.” .... The Lord give us patience to train them.” 


To the mission field J brought with me my training as a part of the talented tenth 
program. I would train and teach in the field, but also would find and send young people 
who I thought could be further educated and them returned home as inissionartes to help 
their own people. None of that get your education and leave, but rather get your 
education and built your community. That would be modeling the unselfish love of 
Christ, staying to serve. In 1888, I began sending students back to Shaw University and 
six years later (emphasis on last phrase) they would retum to teach. 


Five years after I first arrived at the Congo station I became ill with African Sleeping 
Disease, and had to return to the United States. I was now 30, While home recuperating I 
became interested in not only the educational and spiritual development of the people of 
the Congo but my illness made me aware of their need for medical development. While 
hack in the states, I attended Leonard College of Medicine at Shaw University and later 
the Women’s Medical College in Philadelphia. I was the first African American female to 
attend. I became Louise C. Fleming M.D. I could now model Christ’s unselfish love by 
heing concerned for the whole female and male. I would no longer meet just their 
spiritual and academic needs. Training to minister to the whole... (pause) that’s 
unselfish love. 


When [ returned to the Congo I was stationed at frebu in the Upper Congo and later 
reassigned to the Bolengi Station. At both stations, I provided care as a medical 
missionary, providing medical treatment and taught young men and women how to assist 
so they could learn how to medically treat their people. The work was long and hard. In 
the mornings, I would teach in the town schools and in the afternoon I would make home 
visits, care for the sick and dying, and preach in the villages. 


I had won the hearts of the Congo people, by being in touch with them and by being in 
sympathy with them. I was modeling love through service and passing that love on to the 
young people of that continent. 


MC: Ladies and Gentlemen, and Guilds leaving the runway is Dr. Louise C. Flemimug 
who modeled the unselfish love of Christ through service in Africa, She was willing to 
walk worthy of her vocation and met the needs of the African people. She trained African 
youth to meet those needs as well. Leaving our runway is one phenoinenal woman, again 
Dr. Louise C. Fleming first African American Missionary to the Congo. 
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(She enters with a Bibie in her hand, a ruler, briefcase, and letters of 
accommodation from presidents) Song playing Wake up everybody. 


MC: Our final model is modeling leadership, intelligentsia, courage, and activism. She 
was born in Mayesville, SC, the 15th of 17 children. Her parents, Samuel and Patsy 
McLeod, and her oldest brothers and sisters, were slaves. In her early years, she picked 
cotton and attended a Methodist mission school. She was married and had one son. She 
received a scholarship to Scotia Seminary in North Carolina. After graduating from 
seminary she enrolled in what is now Moody Bible Institute in Chicago. Her intention 
was to become a missionary to Africa, However, she soon discovered that African 
Americans were not selected for such assignments. Unlike Dr. Fleming she did not take 
up that fight. She redirected her passion to what would become her life’s work: that of 
education and fighting the wrong of discrimination. Gentleman and Ladies please 
welcome to the podium our final model, modeling the unselfish love of Christ through 
the academia Mary McLeod Bethune. 


Mary McLeod Bethune: Good Evening. ..The education of young people was always 
my strong desire. I always believed that reading opened up a whole new world. I know it 
did for me and I wanted it to do so for others. I wanted to serve. (Pause and place 
emphasis) 1 was willing to invest in the human soul to get to the diamond in the rough. 


! began iny teaching in Augusta, GA but move to Daytona Beach FL when I heard there 
was no school for our blacks. I packed my bags and arrived in Florida with $1.50 in my 
pocket. (Show $1.50) It doesn’t sound like much but in those days it went a lot further 
than today. In those days I could have bought 7 or 8 gallons of gas, your cost today, 20 
dollars, or I could mail 50 letters, your cost, 20 dollars or I could pay for 30 rides on the 
bus, your cost, would be over 40 dollars. So with a little God made much. With my 1.50 
cent in my pocket the ... Daytona Educational and Industrial School for Negro Girls was 
begun with only 5 students and in a rented cottage. I believed that, “Next to God we are 
indebted to women, first for life itself, and theu for making it worth living.” I wanted to 
model to these women that God had made them special and fit to be educated. Faith ts the 
first factor in a life devoted to service. Without it, nothing is possible. With it, nothing is 
impossible. 


By 1916 the name of the school was changed to Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute 
educating both boys aud girls. My entrepreneurial spirit had me soliciting churches, 
clubs, and corporate support. In 1923 the school merged with Cookman Institute for men 
and became known as Bethune-Cookman College. It was accredited as a jumor college in 
1939 and as a 4 year college in 1941 J served as President for a total of 39 years. 
(emphasis) “The whole world opened to me,” as I said before,” when I learned to read.” 


As an active member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, I was a delegate to the general 
conference. I opposed the merger of the northem and southern conferences, because the 
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southern conference segregated black members. My motto was if we accept and 
acquiesce in the face of discrimination, we accept the responsibility ourselves. We 
should, therefore, protest openly everything ... that smacks of discrimination or slander. I 
also spoke out agamst discrimination by playmg a key role in establishing, in 1936, the 
Federal Committee on Fair Employment Practice, to help reduce discrimination or even 
exclusion of African Americans by the growing defense industry. 


I had devoted my life to service and the uplift of our youth and to the fight of 
discrimination. Where ever a need presented itself for blacks I allowed God to direct my 
steps and began meeting needs in that area. I modeled the unselfish love of Christ in 
many areas of need. When blacks could not get treated at the white only hospital I opened 
a hospital. When the American Red Cross was not integrated I helped pressure thein into 
becoming integrated. When our people were being lynched and hung on trees as strange 
fruit I became involved in anti-lynching campaigns, 

I would aiso fight discrimination when I served under several presidents. Under Calvin 
Coolidge I worked on child welfare. Under Herbert Hoover, I worked on child welfare, 
home building and home ownership. Under the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt I 
was head of the Division of Negro Affairs of the National Youth Administration and an 
advisor on selecting officer candidates for the Woinen’s Army Corps. My faith in God 
brought me to places where I was in a position to overtum tables. In these positions I was 
an advocate for equal pay for black National Youth Administration employees. I was the 
only African American in FDR’ New Deal Administration who disbursed fund, which I 
did through scholarship to African American Students. was appointed by President 
Truman as a delegate and advisor on interracial relations at the San Francisco 
Conference, which led to the organization of the United Nations and writing of the 
United Nations Charter. I know our youth have a powerful potential and we inust have 
the courage to change to change old ideas and practices so that we may direct their power 
toward good ends. 


MC: Ladies and Gentlemen leaving the runway is a woinan who was a willing vessel. 
She was awarded the Springarn Medal from the NAACP. She served as vice-president of 
the NAACP from 1940 to 1955. She urged the Democratic Party, to include black women 
in party offices, advised them on minority issues, and urged African Americans to vote 
Deinocratic. 


Her later years work included working for equal opportunity in hiring and education, and 
against segregation in public accommodations. She stood against discrimination and 
developed a legacy which changed the world. Today the organization she established, the 
National Council of Negro Women, is still in existence. It continues to bring black 
women together from different organizations, to lead, develop, and advocate for women 
of African descent. Ladies and Gentlemen put your hands together for Dr. Mary McLeod 
Bethune as she leaves the munway. 
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Our models this evening have demonstrated the unselfish love of Christ. They were 
phenomenal women who used their faith to serve humanity and in serving humanity and 
changed world systems. 


Song playing Shake the foundation with Praise 
All ladies will learn one section to say while modeling 


History often wonders where our secret lies 
We we’re satisfied to sit and never change our lives 


But when we tell our story 
They'll know just where our secret lies. 


They’ ll know, 
It's in the strength of our character. 
The faith of our God, 

The strides against injustice, 
The speeches from our lips. 
We are women 
Phenomenally. 
Phenomenal women, 

That's us. 


We walked into unfairness 
As an advocate of change, 
And to injustice, 
We made our stand and 
and gave service to those in need. 
Others looked around us, 
and said this couldn’t be. 
We say, 

It's the Love we have for Christ 
And the commitment to the work, 
The education of our minds, 
And the need to see the change. 
We are women 
Phenomenally. 
Phenomenal women, 
That's us. 


Many people have often wondered 
Why our stories endure? 
They try so much 
But they can't touch 
Our faith that does endure. 


When we try to teach them, 
They say they just can’t read. 
We say 
It’s our love that we have, 
Our faith that endures, 
Our leadership displayed, 
Our entrepreneurial style. 
We are women 
Phenomenally. 
Phenomenal women, 
That's us. 


Now you understand 
Just why our head's not bowed. 
We don't shout or jump about 
Or have to talk real loud. 
When you read our story 
It ought to make you proud. 
We say, 

It's in the talent that God gave us, 
The call to meet the need, 
The unselfish love of Christ 
We modeled in our deeds, 
‘Cause We are women 
Phenomenally. 
Phenomenal women, 
That's us. 


‘Modeling the Unselfish love of Jesus the Christ! 
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“A MODEL FOR EMPOWERING AFRICAN AMERICAN BAPTIST 
WOMEN FOR TRANSFROMATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP” 

Exodus 1:15-2:10 & Luke 24:1-10 
Zion Baptist Church, Rev. Rockney Carter: Pastor 


Informational Meeting 
Agenda 
Participant’s introduction 
Project introduction 
Pre-Survey 
What the project is not 
What the project is 
Scripture Introduction 


Exodus 1:15-2:10 
Luke 24:1-10 
Proposed Plan 


Questions & Answers 
Closing Prayer 


You can do something significant only by being a part of a collaborative organized effort. 

It’s not uniformity, but a kind of unity that makes it possible for us to make an impact. 

-Dorothy Height 

The context of this project is Zion Baptist church, Dayton, Ohio’s oldest Black Baptist 
church in the Philadelphia Woods neighborhood. Historically, women have lead from 
behind charismatic male leaders hindering their ability to lead from the front. The 
purpose of this project is to engage, educate, and empower women to develop their 
leadership skills. This will be achieved through, study sessions, which includes the 
discovery of leadership style, the historical and biblical model of women in leadership, 
interviews, surveys, and planning . The women will utilize these skills to discover their 
own power to lead. 


APPENDIX E 


FOCUS GROUP WEEKS TWO THREE 
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“A MODEL FOR EMPOWERING AFRICAN AMERICAN BAPTIST 
WOMEN FOR TRANSFROMATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP” 

Exodus 1:15-2:10 & Luke 24:1-10 
Zion Baptist Church, Rev. Rockney Carter: Pastor 
September 24, 2011, 12:00 p.m. 

Week two: Agenda 


Welcome 

Revisiting the purpose 
Define Leadership 
Define Collaboration 


Who’s involved in Leadership? 
Key ingredients in leadership 


What is Womanist Theology? 
Scripture Analysis 

Exodus 1:15-2:10 

Luke 24:1-10 
Plans for next session 


You can do something significant only by being a part of a collaborative organized effort. 

It’s not uniformity, but a kind of unity that makes it possible for us to make an impact. 

 -Dorothy Height 

The context of this project is Zion Baptist church, Dayton, Ohio’s oldest Black Baptist 
church in the Philadelphia Woods neighborhood. Historically, women have lead from 
behind charismatic male leaders hindering their ability to lead from the front. The 
purpose of this project is to engage, educate, and empower women to develop their 
leadership skills. This will be achieved through, study sessions, which includes the 
discovery of leadership style, the historical and biblical model of women in leadership, 
interviews, surveys, and planning . The women will utilize these skills to discover their 
own power to lead. 
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“WOMEN LEADING COLLABORATIVELY TO DEVELOP A RELAVENT 
COMMUNITY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL” 
Exodus 1:15-2:10 & Luke 24:1-16 
Zion Baptist Church, Rev. Rockney Carter: Pastor 
Week Three: Agenda 


Pre Consideration Questions 


1. Are you a part of the dominant culture? 

2. His the Bible written from a male perspective? 
3. Does the Bible marginalize men? 

4. Does the Bible marginalize women? 

5. Does the Bible marginalize children? 

6. Does the Bible set people free? 


Scripture Analysis 
Exodus 1:15-2:10 
Luke 24:1-10 
Other women of Exodus 
Jethro’s 7 Daughters 2:14-25 
Zipporah 4:24-26 
The Cushite Woman Num. 12:1 
Other women in Luke 
Mary the mother of Jesus 1 
Anna 2 
Peter’s Mother in Law 4 
Hemorrhaging woman 8 
The Persistent Widow 18 


Other Women: Historical Legacy 
Leaving a legacy: Writing your life’s mission statement 
Questions & Answers 


You can do something significant only by being a part of a collaborative organized effort. 
It’s not uniformity, but a kind of unity that makes it possible for us to make an impact. 
-Dorothy Height 
The context of this project is Zion Baptist church, Dayton, Ohio’s oldest Black Baptist 
church in the Philadelphia Woods neighborhood. Historically, women have lead from 
behind charismatic male leaders hindering their ability to lead from the front. The 
purpose of this project is to engage, educate, and empower wounen to develop their 
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leadership skills. This will be achieved through, study sessions, which includes the 
discovery of leadership style, the historical and biblical model of women in leadership, 
interviews, surveys, and planning . The women will utilize these skills to discover their 


own power to lead. 
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FOCUS GROUP WEEKS FOUR AND FIVE 
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“A MODEL FOR EMPOWERING AFRICAN AMERICAN BAPTIST 
WOMEN FOR TRANSFROMATIONAL 


LEADERSHIP” 
Exodus 1:15-2:10 & Luke 24:1-10 
Zion Baptist Church, Rev. Rockney Carter: Pastor 
Week Four: Agenda 
Opening Prayer 


Scripture Analysis 
Exodus 1:15-2:10 
Luke 24:1-10 
Women in leadership other scriptures 
Old Testament 
Mirtam: 6:4; Ex. 15:20-21 
Deborah: Judges 4:4-9 
Huldah: 2 Kings 22:11-20 
Esther: Esther 4: 14, 8:7-8; 9:21 


New Testament 
Phoebe, Lydia, Priscilla, Apphia, and Nympha 


Paul’s Women Colleagues 
Acts 1:14; 16:40 

Romans 16:1-16 

Phil. 4:3 

Col. 4:15 

Philemon 1-2 


Consider Again 

Gen. 1:26-28 

Acts 2:17-1 

Begin Leadership Assessment 

Why Collaborate on a VBS 

Women in Collaboration During the Civil Rights Movement 
Questions & Answers 

Closing Prayer 
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You can do something significant only by being a part of a collaborative organized effort. 
It’s not uniformity, but a kind of unity that makes it possible for us to make an impact. 
-Dorothy Height 
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The context of this project is Zion Baptist church, Dayton, Ohio’s oldest Black Baptist 
church in the Philadelphia Woods neighborhood, Historically, women have lead from 
behind charismatic male leaders hindering their ability to lead from the front. The 
purpose of this project is to engage, educate, and empower women to develop their 
leadership skills. This will be achieved through, study sesstons, which includes the 
discovery of leadership style, the historical and biblical model of women in leadership, 
interviews, surveys, and planning . The women will utilize these skills to discover their 
own power to lead. 
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“A MODEL FOR EMPOWERING AFRICAN AMERICAN BAPTIST 
WOMEN FOR TRANSFROMATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP” 

Exodus 1:15-2:10 & Luke 24:1-10 
Zion Baptist Church, Rev. Rockney Carter: Pastor 

Week Five: Agenda 


What are some of the Biblical teachings concerning women in the Bible? 

Does the Bible teach that women should not be pastors? 

How do you read the Bible? 

“How one reads or interprets the Bible depends in large part on which interpretive 
community one identifies with at any given time. African American women, like women 
everywhere who read and fmd meaning within the Bible despite the clutter of silenced 
biblical women, have been taught to and indeed have felt it necessary to identify with the 
male voice in the text.” 


“We have our own lives to lead. We are daughters, sisters, mothers, and wives. We must 
care for ourselves and rear our families, like women. (To the educated black woman) 
“We have to do more than other women. Those of us fortunate enough to have education 
must share it with the less fortunate of our race. We must go into our communities and 
improve them; we must go out into the nation and change it. Above all, we must organize 
ourselves as Negro woman and work together,” 
Mery Church Ferrell 
Lessons from the midwives 
Would not betray a trust 
Fear a motivating factor 
“Let us face our problems squarely and without fear. You shine as brightly as possible in 
your little corner and I in mine, and the ineeting of our lights will soon emblazon the 
world and darkness will be dispelled.” 
May McLead Bethune 
Lessons from the daughters 
Open your eyes to the needs 
Women of Montgomery Bus boycott 
Club women 
Mary McLeod Bethune 
See women for the roje they can play in your life 
Don’t believe the mistrust 
Lessons from the women at the empty tomb 
Working together 
Learning to read the Bible again 
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You can do something significant only by being a part of a collaborative organized effort. 

It’s not uniformity, but a kind of unity that makes it possible for us to make an impact. 

-Dorothy Height 

The context of this project is Zion Baptist church, Dayton, Ohio’s oldest Black Baptist 
church in the Philadelphia Woods neighborhood. Historically, women have lead from 
behind charismatic inale leaders hindering their ability to lead from the front. The 
purpose of this project is to engage, educate, and empower women to develop their 
leadership skills. This will be achieved through, study sessions, which includes the 
discovery of leadership style, the historical and biblical model of women in leadership, 
interviews, surveys, and planning . The women will utilize these skills to discover their 
own power to lead. 
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“A MODEL FOR EMPOWERING AFRICAN AMERICAN BAPTIST 
WOMEN FOR TRANSFROMATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP” 
Exodus 1:15-2:10 & Luke 24:1-10 
Zion Baptist Church, Rev. Rockney Carter: Pastor 
Week Six: Agenda 
Scripture Analysis 

Exodus 1:15-2:10 
Luke 24:1-10 


Leadership Assessment 
Discovering your style 
Becoming a critical thinker 


Three types of Leaders 

Volunteers for Collaboration 

Final Analysis 

Questions & Answers 

Closing Prayer 

You can do something significant only by being a part of a collaborative organized effort. 
It’s not uniformity, but a kind of unity that makes it possible for us to make an impact. 

-Dorothy Height 

The context of this project is Zion Baptist church, Dayton, Ohio’s oldest Black Baptist 

church in the Philadelphia Woods neighborhood. Historically, women have lead from 

behind charismatic male leaders hindering their ability to lead from the front. The 

purpose of this project is to engage, educate, and empower women to develop their 

leadership skills. This will be achieved through, study sessions, which includes the 

discovery of leadership style, the historical and biblical model of women in leadership, 

interviews, surveys, and planning . The women will utilize these skills to discover their 

own power to lead. 
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Leadership Assessment 


. I would describe myself as mostly: 


a. 
Bb 
CG. 
d. 


Outgomg, but I like to get things done 

Outgoing, and I like mteracting with people 

Reserved, but I enjoy on-on-one relationships 

Reserved, and I like systematically analyzing or planning things 


. I you asked a close friend or family about me he or she would say that I am: 


a. 
b. 
ce 
d. 


a. 
b. 
C 
d. 


A stable, supportive person 

A driven and goal-oriented individual 
A cautious, organized individual 

An inspirational, fun person 


3. When I have a choice, J like: 


A structured, calculated pace with little change 
A fast, intense pace with purpose 

A fast, high-energy pace with lots of change 

A slow, methodical pace with no change 


. In my opinion, rule: 


a. 
b. 


Can be bent or broken. There are too many anyway 
Can help people get along by providing stability and certainty 


c. Are for other people 


d. 


Are necessary for a structured and orderly world 


. Given a choice, I would prefer to wear 


a. 


Sharp and classy suits or business attire 


b. Tried and true classic clothes that are practical 


c. 
d. 


a. 
b. 
c 
d. 


Bright, fun-colored clothes that are hip and trendy 
Calming, subtle-colored clothes that are comfortable 


. Under stress I am: 


Get impatient and bark 

Retreat to solitude and withdraw emotionally 
Become quite talkative and disorganized 
Over analyze and become critical 


. My life motto is: 


a. 
b. 
Cc. 


Everything is done for a reason 
Go for it! 
All for one and one for all! 


. When making decisions, I: 


a. 


b. 
c 
d. 


Quickly decide and press on 

Tend to follow popular opinion 

Ask a close friend what he or she thinks 

Gather information and research in order to make the right decision 
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9. Ata party or large gathering, I am likely to: 
a. Find an excuse not to attend. I don’t like parties 
b. Enjoy mingling and meeting new people 
c. Look for a friend or someone I know and usually hang out with just that 
person 
d. Make an appearance, shake some hands, and leave if there is no particular 
reason for me to be there(or if there isn’t anything I it for me) 
10. Given a choice, I would prefer to drive: 
a, Fast sports car 
b. Reliable, modest midsized car 
c. A fun, new, and trendy vehicle 
d. A practical economical car 
11. When communicating with others, I then to: 
a. Listen more than I talk 
b. State my opinion directly 
c. Speak precisely and accurately 
d. Talk more than I listen 
12. When given a project to complete, I immediately: 
a. Process and analyze to determine the most strategic course of action 
b. Ask questions regarding the time frame, workload, and requirements 
c. Delegate with directives 
d. Talk it over with others and see who can help 
13. When presenting to the board, I: 
a, methodically address concerns and issues raised 
b. quickly get to the bottom line/financial implications 
c. share accomplishments before getting to the facts and figures 
d. provide all facts, figures, and numbers along with forecasts and 
predictions 
14. When presenting, I reply upon: 
a. My ability to communicate quickly and effectively 
b. My latest, greatest techy gadget that complements my communication 
c. My Power Point computer presentation that keeps me on track 
d, My slides, charts, graphs, and Excel spreadsheets to present data 
15. I spend the majority of my work day: 
a. With the pedal to the medal 
b. Reviewing data and formulation strategic plans 
c. Motivation, inspiring, and working through my team 
d. Meeting one-on-one with staff to ensure everyone is on track 
16. When a crisis arises, I will: 
a. Inform people of the challenge and rally them around it 
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b. Share the situation with everyone and petition suggestions 
c. Stop the bleeding immediately, then determine next step 
d. Refer to policies and procedures on how to respond properly 
17. I stay motivated by: 
a. Doing things correctly and efficiently 
b. Working with a team toward a common goal 
c. Keeping my focus on the end goal or challenge 
d. Encouraging others and receiving warranted recognition 
18. [ manage my time by: 
a. Structuring the day and planning each step out thoroughly 
b. Being fluid with my day and priorities 
c. Doing what will get me the most results the quickest first 
d. Methodically planning out the day 
19. When givmg performance reviews to employees, I tend to: 
a. Discuss each and every area needing improvement with kudos last 
b. Build up the relationship first then address some mmor concerns 
c. Provide more encouragement than constructive criticism 
d. Not make time for them or rush through with little feedback 
20. When I have a great idea, I: 
a. Get everyone working on it, even if we have to change direction 
b. Tell everyone about it without any direction 
c. Discuss it with the team and solicit feedback 
d, Research and analyze it thoroughly before presentmg to anyone 
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Scoring your Profile 


Using the table below, circle the letter that corresponds with each question. Then count 
up the number of circles in each column and enter the total at the bottom. The column 
that contains the highest number is your Behavior Individuality Traits 






Citcle Answer 
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Fit Profile = Commander Conductor 


Leadership: the ability to bring people together for the accomplishment of common goals. 
(McKenzie) 


Styles of Leadership 
Scoring your BIT (Behavior Individuality Traits) 


Commander: Decision maker 
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“WH Likes to be in charge 
"“# Ability to make quick decisions 
“W High score = less likely to ask for help 
“i Lower score = takes more time to assess and include input 
especially from trusted friends 
“ Takes risk 
™# Looks to future and imagines the end result of all resources lining 
up 
e Clear about future 
* Describe future with clarity 
¢ Pursues future when others give up 
“# Takes responsibility for results 
* The ones they produce 
* The ones from successful sharing of responsibility 


Leveraging Commander Leadership style 





Gather resources 

Make vision clear 

Motivate others to sacrifice 

Learn to value the team 

View team as partners 

Recognize the importance of empowering others 

Gets others involved 

Lead by example and demonstrate own commitment to the vision and 


oo006080Um0ODUCOUlUcCOlCUCO 


team 
o Must negotiate 


What would you say are some cautions for Commanders? 


“# “Working with other leaders is not a diminishing of the power of vision; rather it 
is testing the power of the vision to reach into the soul and leadership styles of 
others.” (Jackson & Smith) 

“al Mary McLeod Bethune 


Coach: Interactive 


“a Good communicator 

“# Easily works through a team, inspiring and motivating to higher 
heights 

*“# Higher score = more social and public with people prefer large 
groups 
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"# Lower score = more reserved and quite prefer small groups 
"® Gifted with people 

“# Enjoy working through a team 

"# Persuasive not forceful 

"| Big picture thinker 

"# Strong starter but may not finish (esp. if not fun) 
*# Enthusiastic 

“i Motivator 

*“# Outgoing and social 

"i Challenging to say tough things 

“# Want to be accepted, fit in and keep peace 

*W Difficulty with structured rules 

“® More comfortable changing rules to fit occasion 
"## Rarely completely shut down 

*# Creative force 

"¥ May be hard to keep up with 

"Wi Feelings show (Up or down) 


What are some cautions for Coaches? 
° 


Know Commanders not “conversation connoisseur’ 
o Get to point quickly 
o May cut you off don’t take it personally 

Know counselors will not interrupt you draw them into the conversation 
o Slow down when communicating with them 
o Give them time to formulate their thoughts 
o Watch their body language especially when they are silent 

Know conductors eat sleep and drink details and will want to share them with you 
o Give them the facts 
o May need additional time to think things over before they respond 
o Stick to business 


Leveraging Coach Leadership style 


o Be aware everyone is not like you 
Counselor: Cadence 


"# Strive for stability 
“@ Higher score = slower you approach life 
“# Lower score= the faster you approach life 
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“# Supportive of others in their accomplishment 

"il Necessary to have relationship and supportive environment for 
people to flourish 

“# Starts with individual to fulfill individual destiny 

"i Loved by those who follow them 

" Must connect the individual to the mission and vision 

"# Helps everyone know how their unique personality contributes to 
the team 

*® Must communicate clearly 

“#4 Will try and avoid confrontation 


Most adaptable of leadership styles 
What are some cautions for Counselors? 
Know commanders and state concerns or objectives in terms of future 


Know coaches and show them how greater attention to individuals will benefit the team 
© Help them to see team unity 


Know conductors and be clear on what needs to be accomplished and see the importance 
of human relationships 


Leveraging your Counselor Leadership style 


Maintain that a healthy organization connects people 
Be self- aware no matter what your style 
Conductor: Details 


“W Love being correct 

“# Higher score = more structure you strive to obtain 
"Lower score = less likely to follow rules 

"a# Work hard to import the systems that provide structure to team 
“# Tunes in to task rather than talk 

“# Relationships private and one on one 

*"® Protects their feelings until a person earns their respect 
"# Communicates clear and concise 

“@ Likes structured and organized environment 

"# Perfectionist 

“i People look to you to confirm accuracy and correctness 
“@ Establishes rules, laws, and procedures 

“W# Traditionalist ( esp. if proven through own analysis) 
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*w Analytical 
“# Want things done right 
"“W Disciplined 
"Loyal 
*“# Communication style slow, thoughtful, and precise 
What are some cautions for Conductors? 
Know Commanders may seem pushy but about business 
Know Counselors are soft-spoken and easygoing 
Know Coaches see the grand vision and are the complete opposite 
Be open and honest about feelings 
Biggest challenge 


Leveraging your Conductor Leadership style 


o You will never have all the data or all the time in the world; action is 
required 
“People don’t do things to you; they do what they know and are who they are” (Jackson 
& Smith) 
Be flexible 


APPENDIX I 
PARTICIPANT’S REPLIES 
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Number of Questions particant answered 


different 





Replies to Post-test Questions 





6 7 8 9 10 11 122 
Participants 
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| Answered Questions 


Answered Questions Different 
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